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School Boards in Transition 


It is commonly said that a given gen- 
eration cannot write its own history — that 
time is necessary to level out the mountain 
peaks of crises which later prove in true 
perspective to have been only passing 
episodes. Likewise, we are supposed to 
profit by a knowledge of history as it 
passes on to us both our common heritage 
ind a possible ability to interpret the 
present course of events through a knowl- 
edge of the significance of the past. 

Today we are feeling the impacts of 
what many people seem to think are 
catastrophic phases of world-wide social 
revolution destined to last through much 
more than our own generation. The numer- 
ous forces of education should be con- 
strained to understand what is going on, 
to measure and to evaluate present events 
ind to teach their significance to the on- 
coming generation which must guide the 
events of the future. But it is a grave 
question whether these educational forces 


can see the forest for the trees. 
Ideologies in Conflict 
We are confronted internationally by 
two world-shaking ideologies in conflict. 


lhe God-fearing democracies of the world, 
which revere highly the sacredness of the 
personality of the individual, cannot com- 
prehend let alone combat, the machinations 
of atheistic-led communism. We renounce 
the adequacy of the materialistic concep- 
tion of history. Yet we often fail to rec- 
ognize the economic weapons’ which 
communism forces into our hands for our 
own weakness. We develop philosophies of 
social security and the welfare state; but 
as rapidly as, for instance, teachers get 
a glimpse of that security, the support is 
knocked out from under them by the 
devaluation of the dollar. We look into 
international finance and see other nations 
scurrying to get rid of dollars lest we 
repudiate our obligations by the same 
processes that are rapidly undermining the 
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benefits of all savings, life insurance and 
annuities which we carefully provided for 
a rainy day. Domestic hotels evict widows 
who have long been their tenants and raise 
rentals on a transient basis in order to 
equalize income and tax burdens. No longer 
can we get a fine square meal for a 
quarter, nor a gallon of gasoline for eight 
cents. The dollar a day for common labor 
is now a dollar an hour. 

A few years back when Dr. George 
Stoddard was being inducted as the presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois, there 
was an academic festival at which possibly 
twenty major addresses were delivered. The 
central theme of these discussions was the 
now almost threadbare question of what 
to do educationally in an era when the 
possible horrible consequences of atomic 
discoveries have outrun the abilities of 
education to understand complex human 
relations. There was no answer to the 
question. About the same time a scientific 
society celebrating its hundredth anniver- 
sary posed the same question and did not 
even try to answer it. 

Here is a setting which challenges all 
education and dramatically thrusts into the 
foreground of civil government the ques- 
tion of its ability to aid in human survival. 





It is gossip in military circles today that 
this is the last time civil government will 
have the opportunity to lead — that if we 
fail this time the military will take over 
and rule in the fashion of the totalitarians. 
Where does this leave the public schools? 
Let us glance back a little in time. 

This country was settled by pioneers 
with the Anglo-Saxon cast of culture who 
came to our shores to exercise religious 
liberty. The early colonies were in many 
respects theocracies. The first written demo- 
cratic constitution known to man was 
promulgated by the Connecticut theocracy 
in 1639. The church not only was an 
established church of the various colonies 
but it produced popular education. This 
device held until even after the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. Yet the divisiveness of religious 
denominations, split into sects after sects, 
brought the change of controls of education 
into the orbit of civil government with the 
powerful domination of compulsory edu- 
cation laws. Socialism in its purest form 
took over education which forthwith be- 
came state-socialized. 

In this situation there was one saving 
grace. Following the philosophy, possibly 
then not too well understood, there was 
a determination to keep the schools close 
to the people. There blossomed the device 
of the school board. But also as the nation 
became more and more secularized and 
the public schools with the process, violent 
protests against any monopoly of educa- 
tion by the public schools arose, resulting 
in the increasing use of parochial and 
other private schools where religious train- 
ing could be fostered. This in turn brought 
about the Oregon decision that the parents 
still have rights over their children’s edu- 
cation beyond the power of the state; 
there is no public school monopoly. But 
the public schools suffer a stigma of in- 
adequacy measured by current statistics 
which show that 38 per cent of the pupils 
enrolled in Chicago go to parochial schools. 






















































Passing on the Whole Heritage 


My purpose here is not to labor “the 
blind spot of American public education” 
which President Brown of Dennison Uni- 
versity puts this way: that the duty of 
education to pass on the whole of our 
cultural heritage is in default because we 
have missed giving children and youth one 
important piece of our cultural pie which 
is religion. Commentators have said again 
and again that the human relations we 
cherish for the sake of character, peace, 
and freedom are bound up in those experi- 
ences which have caused our courts to 
declare that we are a religious nation. The 
point here is merely to outline this field 
as one of the many which present well 
nigh impassable obstacles to logical prog- 
ress in public education. 

In all these conflicts of opinion there 
seems to be an inability to define terms 
with sufficient accuracy and precision to 
enable those most concerned to understand 
each other. One of the great contributions 
to understanding would be a set of defini- 
tions which would not send us down blind 
alleys opposing what we do not understand. 
For instance, some educators distort the 
term, “secularizing of education,” to mean 
preservation of academic freedom. The 
Education Policies Commission this year 
is scheduling a book on religion and edu- 
cation, which as informally previewed to 
college professors treats merely of moral 
and spiritual values as ethics. This is an 
approach flouted by many who insist that, 
with nearly fifty-five per cent of our popu- 
lation now members of churches, the Com- 
mission should realize that, important as 
they are, these values are not religion but 
causes of, or by-products from, religion. 

Reverting to the school board we observe 
that this institution is the device by which 
states have tried to keep schools demo- 
cratic by interposing within the individual 
school districts a popularly chosen body of 
men and women citizens to become com- 
plete lawful school government within the 
framework of the school constitution, which 
are the school laws of the various states. 
Time and again it has been said that the 
school board is the best single exponent of 
American democracy at work. Yet the con- 
flicts between inept, ignorant, or vicious 
individual board members, or even boards, 
with administrators or faculties often just 
as badly at fault, have made frequent fire- 
works for district school patrons from the 
deeper meanings of their own responsibili- 
ties. These are both the naming of good 
boards and the insistence in turn that they 
demand solution of the problems here only 
barely touched upon. 


A Broader Approach to Problems 


A school board performs much of what 
may be expected of it by understanding 
the problems of its own immediate dis- 
trict. But out of the myriad of difficulties 
which may arise in public relations, in tax 
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assessments, tax rates, tax objections, tax 
delinquencies, inflation, legal obstacles to 
adequate financing, building requirements, 
teachers’ and administrators’ salaries and 
tenure, and similar affairs that we call 
school business, we find common denomi- 
nators of what can and cannot be done 
democratically on a state-wide basis. These, 
along with the transiency of individual 
school board member office tenure, have 
thrown less experienced boards into com- 
pany with those boards which through 
sore trials have learned what to do. 

One might spend much time in telling 
how 29 districts in the suburbs around 
Chicago, under the leadership of about a 
dozen men, determined to whip the prob- 
lems which descended upon their schools 
in the wake of the panic of 1929 — the 
years of no tax receipts, the bank mora- 
torium, the scaling of teachers’ salaries, 
their payment in tax warrants, and the 
closing of schools. The upshot from that 
determination was the formation of Tri 
County School Boards, which soon merged 
with the Illinois Association of School 
Boards and became the spark plug within 
that organization to galvanize it into 
national prominence. Several significant 
characteristics reflected in the history of 
that project epitomize this effort: 

Individual board members rediscovered 
their own responsibilities and the fact that 
the best interests of their schools were 
common to those all over the state. 

They rediscovered that in union there is 
strength. 

They began to realize that, being the 
arms of the state legislature, school boards 
should be qualified to speak up for school 
reform. 

They rediscovered that school govern- 
ment is school board government. 

They glimpsed the idea that with pa- 
tience and determination the most serious 
obstacles could gradually be overcome. 

It became apparent that the shoulders 
of school boards were broader and stronger 
than those of members of the profession, 
who were constantly being misunderstood 
because of their own vested interest in 
their profession. 

Co-operation began to loom as the cor- 
rective for transient tenure of individual 
school board membership. 

Finally, it became obvious that if the 
often fickle patrons of the public schools 
were to be led intelligently to understand 
school problems and as taxpaying citizens 
to approve their solution, school board 
government first had to be assisted to the 
same type of wholesome understanding. 


The Public and the Board 


One grants that this is not the picture 
most people have of school board respon- 
sibilities. In the Chicago area there is 
almost complete ignorance by the metro- 
politan press of what is going on. Every- 
thing is colored by the special type of 
problems flowing out of the huge size 
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and population complexes of the city of 
Chicago. But one important situation 
should not be overlooked. By many stand- 
ards recognized nationally, one of the larg- 
est aggregations of the best schools of 
America is in the suburbs around Chicago. 
This speaks well for the recognition by 
past sagacious school boards of their obli- 
gations to society. But even here schools 
have not been without their difficulties. 
Many of these problems may be debited to 
the transition brought about by the social 
revolution. Others by the great time lag 
inherent in state-controlled government 
which too often requires pressure to bring 
up to date school laws written in the days 
of an agricultural economy and no longer 
adequate for urban-industrial communities. 
Still tragically the time lag between the 
best schools and the worst is possibly a 
generation. 

It is too much to claim solely for school 
board credit the reformation that has 
taken place in the past 20 years in Illinois. 
Efforts of other groups such as administra- 
tors, teachers, university leaders, farmers, 
and similar education-minded people have 
had their great value. Still, school boards 
are beginning to become conscious of the 
efforts they have been expended to bring 
about this impressive list of reforms: 

1. Codification of the school law 

2. Great increase in state financial aid 

3. Recognition in the law of the need 
to educate the school board through the 
organization of school board associations 

4. County school survey committees, in- 
itiated by school boards and _ responsible 
for the democratic reorganization of the 
school districts of the state. By this more 
than 12,000 districts have been reduced to 
about 4900, with many advantages and 
problems still to follow 

5. Development of the school board for- 
mula for operating under the Butler Bills 
for equalizing tax assessments throughout 
all counties of the state 

6. Tax-objection clinics between rail- 
roads and school boards to stop the vicious 
and capricious withholding of school taxes 
already collected 

7. Action to develop a 
bookshelf in school offices 

8. Preparation of that material as the 
School Board Reference Library 

9. Expansion of the Tri County School 
Boards pattern of operation to ten divi- 
sions of boards over the state 

10. Workshops for school boards and 
administrators in these divisions three 
times a year, at which most important 
problems are discussed under expert guid- 
ance 

11. Circulation of bulletins and maga- 
zine to guide boards and administrators 
on immediate problems 

12. Assistance by which a national as- 
sociation of school boards has been organ- 
ized and put into vigorous action 

13. Most important, the development of 
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Immediate Expediency or — 
Re, al 


Intelligence 


as a Basis for Exemption From 


Military Service in a Democracy 


When national security is jeopardized 
by hostile forces, questions of military 
defense become prominent. In a country 
like the United States, which has not ac- 
cepted universal military training in peace- 
time as have some of the more socially 
stratified democracies of Western Europe, 
an important defense measure is the rais- 
ing of an army. As our war techniques 
and economic structure change, there are 
also changes in the number and kinds of 
persons needed in the armed forces — as 
well as in essential agricultural and indus- 
trial production. For national survival 
and subsequent strength, selection of in- 
dividuals for different services is necessary. 
Among modern nations, sex, age, and 
physical status have constituted the pri- 
mary bases of selection for military serv- 
ice. However, with the increased diversity 
of military activities and the decrease of 
differences between military and civilian 
contributions to winning a war, the valid- 
ity of these and other bases of selection 
needs to be re-examined. Attention here 
relates mainly to one other basis, namely, 
intelligence. 


Chief Basis of Consideration 

The use of intelligence as a basis of 
selection usually has been considered from 
two chief standpoints: persons with too 
little intelligence to make good soldiers 
and persons near the top of the intelligence 
scale. Concern here is largely with the 
second group, whom some people think 
should be protected from military hazards 
either by assuring them “safe” army jobs 
or by exempting them from military serv- 
Ice. 

Issumptions in urging special protec- 
tion of “intellectually superior” persons. 
[he philosophy behind the use of intelli- 
rence as a basis for military exemption 
reflects questionable assumptions. One as- 
sumption concerns the extent to which 
‘like begets like” in the biological in- 
heritance of human intelligence. Another 
concerns the extent to which intelligence 
tests reveal characteristics that pass 
through the germ plasm, in contrast with 
revealing differences among people in pre- 
vious health and learning opportunities. 
While there is no intent here either to 
Suggest that biologists and _ sociologists 


agree about the relative influence of hered- 
ity and environment on intelligence ar 
to examine the evidence in detail, a few 
observations do seem in order. 
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Whether biological factors which favor 
the development of high intelligence are 
transmitted through a single chromosome 
or some combination of chromosomes has 
not been clearly established. Since the 
chromosome theory assumes that an in- 
dividual receives half of his genetic po- 
tential from each parent, a_ particular 
child could not carry all the chromosome 
factors of either parent. Moreover, of the 
total number of different kinds of genetic 
traits which a parent might transmit, the 
proportion or the specific ones that will be 
transmitted in the sperm and egg cells 
that result in a particular child cannot 
easily be foretold. Although statisticians 
may accurately predict the distribution of 
body characteristics among the numerous 
offspring of fruit flies, this does not help 
much in forecasting the intellectual po- 
tential of the two or three offspring from 
two human parents. The point is that 
knowledge regarding the manner or extent 
of biological inheritance of factors which 
favor the development of high intelligence 
among human beings is too meager and 
vague to constitute the basis of an im- 
portant social program, for example, a 
program for exempting individual youth 
from hazardous service to the group. This 
situation seems particularly important 
when there is much tangible evidence that 
observed or measured intelligence is greatly 
influenced by nongenetic factors. It is also 
important from the standpoint of social 
philosophy in a country which empha- 
sizes individual worth and which proclaims 
the goal of equal social opportunity for all 
persons. 

The values of test scores often are 
exaggerated. Many people think that aca- 
demic achievement is closely related to 
general intelligence — so closely that in- 
telligence is often thought to mean suc- 
cess in high school or college courses or 
in related academic undertakings. How- 
ever, many people with poor academic rec- 
ords in high school or college make impor- 
tant vocational and other contributions to 
society, whereas many with good academic 
records contribute little. The point is that 
there are numerous mechanical and other 
aptitudes, personality traits, habits, and 
skills, as well as a philosophy of life that 
greatly influence the social contributions 
a person will make. His importance for 
the group is not determined entirely, and 
may not be determined primarily, by his 
measurable intelligence. 
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Value of Intelligence Tests 


Intelligence tests probably have value 
in classifying youth of military age ac- 
cording to some of the factors which con- 
stitute potentiality and social promise, par- 
ticularly if comprehensive batteries of tests 
are used, but it is easy to exaggerate their 
value for predicting the contributions to 
society which a particular youth or even 
a group of youth will make —the extent 
to which promise will be realized. The 
tests are not likely to help much in pre- 
dicting the kinds of selfish personal in- 
terests that the eighteen-year-old will have 
when he reaches fifty, or the extent to 
which he will use the results of any supe- 
rior educational and protective experience 
for rather than against the well-being of 
the people generally. Neither are such 
tests likely to predict the reduced national 
achievement due to antagonisms and to 
lowered motivation among the great ma- 
jority of youth who are likely to regard 
them as devices for showing favoritism and 
“making it look scientific.” Even a bril- 
liant leader is not likely to achieve much 
unless he has a following with good in- 
telligence and high morale. 

If persons who do well on intelligence 
tests are exempted from dangerous and 
unpleasant aspects of military service, or 
from that service entirely, the program 
of selection may constitute a new device 
for insuring that those who already have 
had the greatest social and educational 
opportunities during childhood and early 
youth are designated for a continuance of 
that superior opportunity. Such a program 
would place the test-designated elite in 
control of society while others make the 
primary sacrifices for protecting these elite 
and for making sure that the elite will 
control in the future— and will largely 
determine whether there will be future 
wars and if so who will fight them. 

In a society which pays considerable 
attention to tests of various types of abil- 
ity, as in the United States, the main rea- 
son for administering tests to high school 
and college youth under peacetime con- 
ditions should be to secure information 
about each youth so as to help him plan 
his future development and participation 
in society. Thus, the major value of tests 
at this level is use for guidance purposes. 
In any guidance program, an understand- 
ing of the type of social and other condi- 
tions in the society which a youth enters 
and in which he-makes his adjustments is 
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essential. Hence guidance personnel need 
insight into social trends and prospective 
developments, if they are to offer con- 
structive suggestions to youth. Trends of 
social change and growth will have much 
to do with the types of ability that it is 
important for youth to develop — and im. 
portant to recognize in youth. 

Although there may be a wide differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the particular 
areas of modern civilization that will see 
the greatest change during the next quar- 
ter or half century, recent technological 
and other developments substantiate the 
idea that the tempo of change will be 
rapid. When rapid change seems likely, 
there should be caution in the use of 
present-day tests of intelligence, achieve- 
ment, aptitude, etc., for long-range pre- 
dictions. It is not a simple matter to pre- 
dict the kinds of abilities that will be 
most important at the end of the next 
quarter or half century, and to designate 
the present-day youth of eighteen or 
twenty years who are most likely to 
possess the needed abilities at the future 
time noted. Moreover, in a society as 
intricate as that in the United States will 
probably be at the time suggested, there 
will likely be a demand for all of the 
different kinds of ability that now exist in 
our society — and perhaps for additional 
kinds that will develop in the meantime. 

Intelligence and military service in aris- 
tocratic societies. The seeming impor- 
tance of selection for military service and 
sacrifice on a basis which favors some 
upper intelligence group, may depend on 
the prevailing degree of social stratifica- 
tion. In a society in which the controlling 
philosophy restricts social and educational 
opportunity to a small percentage of the 
population, the controlling group may 
maintain a social framework which per- 
petuates itself in power. Long continuance 
of this situation makes it easy for mem- 
bers of the group to rationalize that they 
have a near-monopoly on the country’s 
intellectual potential, and that it would be 
contrary to the national welfare to risk 
the sacrifice of any of that intelligence 
in protecting the system itself from armed 
attack. People of “lower social and intellec- 
tual strata” can be used, i.e., used up and 
expended in protecting the system which 
the elite continue to guide and direct 
substantially for the welfare of their own 
social class. 


No Caste System in U. S. 


In the United States, social stratification 
in the foregoing sense has never domi- 
nated the whole country, and in the sec- 
tions where it has been most pronounced 
the trend in recent decades has been away 
from stratification. Historians have empha- 
sized free land, mode of settlement, and 
objectives or hopes of settlers as important 
influences in making this country different 
from Western Europe in the respects 
noted. Partly as a result of these in- 
fluences, a system of free public education 
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has developed in this country which has 
itself become an important force against 
social stratification. When three fourths 
of the youth of high school age attend 
high school and one fifth of those of college 
age attend college as in this country, the 
fallacy of talking about some small social 
group having a near-monopoly on _ the 
brains of the country becomes obvious. 
The expanding system of education in the 
United States, particularly at the second- 
ary and higher levels, is a strong force 
for cracking up social encrustations and 
for demonstrating the great amount of 
intellectual and other potential among the 
common people of almost any racial or 
ethnic background. The potential becomes 





reality when it has an opportunity to de- 


velop. If other countries ever provide 
equality of social and educational oppor- 
tunity for all social classes comparable 
to that which is gradually being ap- 
proached in the United States, these other 
countries will become less convinced than 
now that there is any great genetic supe- 
riority among members of the social group 
that happens to be in control at a partic 
ular time. 

The policy of “protecting the elite” 
from sacrifice and possible death through 
military service may also be tied up with 
military policy regarding how army man 
power will be used. Countries which are 
dominated by a philosophy of class strati- 
fication, which assumes that members of 
one social class shall do most of the fight- 
ing and sacrificing and that members of 
another class shall be largely exempted 
from sacrifice, seem likely to be countries 
in which military strategy is wasteful of 
man power. Where the common man who 
does the fighting is considered socially 
and biologically inferior, there is not likely 
to be as much effort to conserve the lives 
and limbs of common soldiers as where 
the common soldier group presents a fairly 
accurate cross section of the entire popu- 
lation. This point has been referred to 
in connection with the older Prussian mili- 
tary system, which reputedly made great 
effort to protect its officers but did not 
seem greatly interested in protecting its 
common soldiers. On the other hand, it 
seems to be a part of American military 
policy, publicized and to some extent prac- 
ticed, to use equipment and _ supplies 
abundantly in order to spare man power 
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and reduce casualties. The point is that 
in societies which show marked social 
stratification there is likely to be a failure 
to develop large amounts of highly re- 
sourceful man power and likely to be a 
wasteful use of man power at lower levels. 
whether in the army, in industry, or jn 
agriculture. The reasoning is: Where labor 
or military man power is cheap, “it does 
not matter if some is wasted.” One way 
in which the American ideal has been 
expressed is in the statement that human 
rights and human welfare are above prop- 
erty rights — whether the property is pri- 
vately or collectively owned. In a peace- 
time economy, it is when human rights 
and human welfare are at a premium that 
the kind of mechanical and social inven- 
tion is stimulated which results in various 
types of laborsaving machinery, safety 
devices in industry, improvement in ma- 
terial comforts for the masses and a high 
level of education for the common people. 
Probably in any country much the same 
social philosophy underlies the utilization 
of labor in peacetime as underlies the 
utilization of soldiers in wartime. 


Benefits for the Soldier 


Aside from the importance of military 
policy regarding the expendability of man 
power, that is, common soldiers, there 
may be important differences among coun- 
tries regarding the extent to which the 
sacrifice of average persons in military 
service exceeds the sacrifice of persons in 
other forms of service. Differences between 
the United States and many other coun- 
tries appear at this point. The opportunity 
for general and technical education af- 
forded through the United States Armed 
Forces Institute during World War II, 
much of which education was not intended 
to bear on military operations but was 
intended for general education and could 
be “accredited” toward high school or col- 
lege graduation, was important in allow- 
ing soldiers to develop or continue their 
civilian educational interests. The oppor- 
tunity for higher education made avail- 
able to veterans in this country through 
the G. I. Bill and other provisions, has 
done much to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity among members of the common- 
soldier group as well as between this 
group and the officer group. It has also 
enabled many veterans to secure a better 
education than many nonveterans who 
were of comparable social and economic 
status in prewar days. Likewise, a great 
deal is done to offer veterans hospitaliza- 
tion in cases of injury or disease, and to 
provide rehabilitation for those seriously 
injured. More seems to be done for the 
veteran in either of these categories than 
for the average citizen, or the average in- 
dustrial employee, who suffers comparable 
injury or disease. Much the same applies 
to insurance provisions which are intended 
to accrue to the benefit of the veteran’s 
dependents. Re-employment rights fall in 
a similar category, as do concessions on 
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income tax and moratoriums on mortgage 
foreclosures. Less durable but of impor- 
tance to some soldiers is the social pres- 
tige of the uniform in wartime, and the 
effort of both military and civilian leaders 
to elevate that prestige. Of some impor- 
tance, too, may be the opportunity af- 
forded soldiers while in foreign countries 
to learn something of the life and culture 
of other peoples. The point here is that 
developments along each of the foregoing 
lines, as well as along lines of better pay, 
helps reduce the sacrifice demanded of 
the common soldier and helps make his 
lot more comparable to that of his civilian 
brother, who was not selected for military 
service. Hence each of these developments 
constitute a move in the direction of 
greater democracy. There are few power- 
ful modern nations that have done as 
much to make the opportunities of the 
common soldier as nearly equal to those 
of the officer class, or those of the civilian 
strata comparable to the officer class, as 
has the United States. 

Intelligence and exemption from mili- 
tary service in a democracy. Some of the 
practices indicated in foregoing paragraphs 
vary substantially from practices de- 
manded by a democratic social philosophy. 
In the first place, there is some question as 
to whether a really democratic society 
would find it necessary to conscript or 
draft anybody to perform any kind of 
service. It might be reasoned that military 
service, or any other service which a 
society considers necessary, could be made 
sufficiently attractive so that enough peo- 
ple would volunteer for it and there would 
be no need to draft anybody. The control- 
ling factor in evaluating the attractiveness 
of the service in each case would be the 
attitude and response of those who would 
render the service. In regard to military 
service, this means primarily those who 
would become the common soldiers. 

Where the individuals who are capable 
of rendering a particular type of needed 
service do not consider the rewards ade- 
quate to offset the sacrifices involved, 
society usually selects or designates cer- 
tain persons to render that service. Some- 
times the rewards are increased _ to 
Strengthen morale within the designated 
group. In some cases penalties are set up 
for not rendering the service —an effort 
to offset the inadequacy of rewards. In 
the United States, military service by 
ordinary soldiers occupies a status amid 
currents of selection, rewards, and punish- 
ments. 

If there is selection among members 
of a particular sex or age group for per- 
sons to render some particular service or 
to receive some particular recognition, a 
democratic social philosophy demands that 
there be an equal opportunity for each 
member to be selected. Hence if selection 
for military service is linked to a score 
on an intelligence or achievement test, 
this philosophy would demand that all 
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members of the group concerned have the 
same “chance” of being selected. Among 
other things, this would mean equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all members of 
the group —a situation which obviously 
does not exist in this or any other coun- 
try at present. The same applies to health, 
nutrition, vocational participation, and 
other influences which affect the develop- 
ment of measured intelligence. In a coun- 
try in which considerable freedom of 
speech exists, one might expect alert farm- 
ers and members of labor groups to be 
especially interested in a practice of ex- 
empting persons from military service on 
the basis of high scores on intelligence and 
related tests, since children of these two 
population groups typically have inferior 
educational opportunity. 


Preparation Requirements 

Within both military and civilian al- 
locations there are wide variations in 
amounts of special preparation needed be- 
fore one can render essential service. But 
here too the democratic principle maintains 
that within both the military and the 
civilian categories, persons with equal pre- 
liminary qualifications should have equal 
opportunities to be selected for the special 
preparation. If most youth in a country 
like the United States had extensive op- 
portunity to acquire general education at 
the college level, the amount of special 
preparation needed would be decreased 
and the problem of locating youth who 
could readily acquire that preparation 
would be correspondingly reduced. 

It is important to differentiate between 
exempting persons from military or some 
other particular type of service because 
they are needed for equally important in- 
dustrial, governmental, or professional 
service in which they are already engaged, 
and exempting them because intelligence 
tests or similar devices suggest that they 
might make an important social contri- 
bution at some time in the future. In the 
first instance there is an immediate need 
for persons who can render an essential 
nonmilitary service now — not for persons 
who show promise of being able to render 
an important service at some future time. 
Regardless of differences in educational 
and other opportunities which may largely 
explain variations in the present capacities 
of persons of military age to render par- 
ticular types of service, if it is mow that 
the services are needed there is no time 
for reconstructing society to provide more 
nearly equal opportunity and for rearing 
a new generation under the reconstructed 
system. Individuals must be accepted as 
they are now and allocated now to work 
which is essential and which they can do, 
whether military or civilian. 

However, from the democratic stand- 
point, this “philosophy of emergency” may 
have shortcomings. It may force the so- 
cially underprivileged to do more than 
their share of sacrificing for a society 





Dr. Lewis A. Wilson 


DR. WILSON BECOMES COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION 

Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, formerly acting State Commissioner 
of Education for New York State, has been appointed 
head of the state school system, to succeed the late 
Francis T. Spaulding. 

A career man in the New York Education Department, 
Dr. Wilson joined the staff in 1911 as a specialist in 
industrial education. He was a firm advocate of vocational 
education and helped to organize industrial arts and 
vocational programs and a school guidance program for 
physically handicapped children 


From 1917 to 1927 he was director of the vocational 
education division. In September, 1927, he was appointed 
Assistant Commissioner of Education 

Dr. Wilson was graduated from the Brockport State 
Normal School in 1907, and from Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, in 191 He studied at Columbia University 
and Stout Institute. After serving as principal of the 
Rochester Shop School, he resigned in 1911 to become 
director of vocational education in Albany, N. Y. From 


1912 to 1917 he was a specialist in industrial education 
in the state education department 


which grants them less than their share 
of opportunities. The way to remedy the 
inequity is to maintain a general policy 
of moving in the direction of equalizing 
opportunity, not by a policy granting fur- 
ther privileges and exemptions to those 
who have already had the most. A philo- 
sophy of emergency or of immediate ex- 
pediency may thus retard democratic de- 
velopments and should be restricted to as 
limited a sphere of operation as possible. 
° : 


WAR AND EDUCATION 


The machines of war are useless with- 
out intelligent, trained men to operate 
them. The preliminary training for de- 
fense, war, democracy, peace, and civiliza- 
tion, is a responsibility of education. 
Education is a first line of defense not 
only against military aggression but 
against the present unparalleled ideologi- 
cal offensive. It is a first line of defense 
not only for our country but for civiliza- 
tion everywhere. — Harry Truman. 
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Extracurricular Activities — 





Important By-Product of Education 


Extracurricular activities as distinguished 
from the strictly regularly scheduled class- 
room courses of study have through the years 
developed from the athletic and class-party 
stage of the early century to a place of con- 
siderable importance in the educational pro- 
gram of the schools. In the earlier days the 
extracurricular activities were only quasi- 
school and, if not actually anti-school, were at 
best accepted as outlets for the noneducational 
interests of students. When schools gave any 
supervision and encouragement it was pri- 
marily a defensive maneuver to avoid certain 
ill effects of unsupervised activities on the 
regular program. It was felt that since stu- 
dents were participating in these activities 
anyway the school should keep them under 
control and give them wholesome direction 
Today the extracurricular program has become 
a definite and vital part of the whole program 
of educational experiences for the child. The 
potentialities of these so-called “extra” activ- 
ities, especially for the development of char- 
acter and personality, are generally recognized 
and in many schools are being integrated with 
the formally scheduled classroom work to give 
the child a well-balanced diet of experiences. 


The Program Is Varied 


Monticello, Ind., with a school enrollment 
of less than 1000, has over the past several 
years built an activities program with empha- 
sis on student participation, meaning by stu- 
dent participation both the number of students 
taking part and the opportunity afforded for 
students to make their own decisions, plan 
their programs, and with a minimum of super- 
vision execute their plans. Within systema- 
tically developmental courses of study, which 
in some fields seem most desirable, a great 
amount of time and energy is sometimes 
wasted in attempting to give too much free- 
dom to students in developing the program 
as it progresses. The Monticello schools, 
although providing considerable freedom for 
student planning and self-expression within 
the framework of the formal curriculum, place 
emphasis on this in the _ extracurricular 
program. 

Although some extracurricular activities are 
associated with formal courses and their work 
is integrated with that of the courses many 
are not closely related. Within the limits of 
space, time, and personnel any desirable inter- 
est group has been encouraged to organize 
and work out its own program. Obviously 
from year to year old interests wane and 
new interests arise, causing some change in 
the list. During the past year extracurricular 


*Superintendent of the Monticello Schools, Monticello, 
Ind 


F. H. Gillespie* 


Monticello 
through 9, 


activities in the 
School, grades 7 
following: 


Junior High 
included the 


Student Managed Organizations 


Student Council Lincoln Players 
Safety Patrol Tattler (Newspaper club) 
Safety Court Class organizations 
Honor Society Home Rooms 
Other Activities 
School Reporter 
Equipment Managers 


Athletic Managers 
Athletics 


Junior Choir 
Reading Contests 
Oratorical Contests 
Cheer Leaders 


The Senior High School list last year in- 
cluded the following: 


Student Managed Organizations 
Student Council 
Sunshine Society 
Braves Council 
Dramatics Club 
Spanish Club 
Future Farmers 
Future Homemakers 
Future Teachers 
Girls’ Athletic Association Home Rooms 
Boys’ Athletic Association Flashback (Yearbook) 

Tomahawk (newspaper club) 


Science Club 

Airplane Club 

Latin Club 

Indiana Folklore Club 
Pep Club 

Auto Club 

Art Club 

Class organizations 


Other Activities 
Play S 
Senior Choir 
Special Band Groups 
Oratorical Contest 
Reading Contest 


School Reporters 
Cheer Leaders 
Equipment Managers 
Athletic Managers 
Athletics 


Of the above all are active within their 
respective fields and all afford opportunity for 
leadership training and development of 
personality and character. Some are explora- 
tory and prevocational and some are aimed 
primarily at citizenship training. Since many 
by their names indicate the fields of interest 
ind since space would not permit discussion 
of all at length special attention is directed 
here to only a few. 


Oratory Interests Pupils 


In the junior high school 30 to 40 children 
each year take part in the reading and orator- 
ical contests, giving five to ten minute 
memorized readings or orations. Over a period 
of years enthusiasm has been built up for 
this activity to the point where it appeals to 
students from all levels of scholastic ability. 
Many a child has gained confidence and 
purpose from the experience of participating 
which has caused him to profit more from 
his other school activities as well as to grow 
in personality. Although the senior high school 
likewise has reading and oratorical contests, 
the participants are not as numerous. Ap- 
parently the class in the regular 
schedule provides for those interested in this 
field. 

Probably the outstanding characteristic of 
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speech 


the senior high school extracurricular program 
is its diversity. Not only does every student 
have an opportunity to take part in a variety 
of activities, but in the nature of the program 
it is almost certain that each will at some 
time be in a position of leadership. Thus the 
finest kind of citizenship training is experi- 
enced, where all are trained as co-operating 
members of a group and where each finds his 
chance to develop his potentialities for 
leadership. 

This diversity of program affords further 
benefits to the students in that interests may 
be pursued beyond the formal program of 
study necessarily limited in the smaller 
schools due to the facilities and personnel 
Not only is this possible through the clubs 
interested in various fields but also through 
the home room programs, class activities, 
Braves Council (including all the boys in the 
senior high school), and Sunshine Society 
(including all the girls in the senior high 
school), in which activities are planned by the 
students along lines of interest to them. 


Students Work for School 


Throughout the school system students are 
given some of the most worth-while educa- 
tional experience through using individuals 
and groups to perform services for the school. 
The athletic departments have long given 
excellent training to their student managers. 
In Monticello, in addition to the planning 
groups and performers, all plays, musicals, etc., 
have student managers with a corps of helpers 
to care for properties, manage ticket sales, 
serve as ushers, etc. These activities present 
real problems of importance to the group 
requiring responsible attention to detail. 
Techniques are learned, of course, but prob- 
ably the greatest good comes from the growth 
of the individual in ability to assume respon- 
sibility and to work with others toward a 
common end. The managers of school equip- 
ment, such as motion picture projectors, 
public-address systems, radios, record players, 
etc., also receive this excellent training in 
assuming responsibility and in addition some- 
times develop interests that lead to vocational 
choices. In Monticello it is believed that it 
is a educational resources not to 
encourage students to do any tasks about the 
school having educational value which they 
can perform safely and successfully. 

Thus what was very definitely a by-product 
or nuisance value in earlier days has become, 
as often happens in the manufacturing world, 
1 very important phase of this business of 
education. At least so think those responsible 
for providing opportunity for educational ex- 
periences to the children of Monticello, Ind. 
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Child Interests and — 





Effective Methods of Teaching Art 


The need for responsible imaginative 
citizens is urgent, and, says Dr. Edman of 
Columbia University, “the study of art 
is one of the most powerful means of 
educating our children to be responsible 
imaginative citizens.’ 

Recognizing this need, let us give the 
child an opportunity to develop his imagina- 
tion, let us encourage him to create, let 
us rescue him from the danger of becoming 
engulfed in a deadly world of gadgets on 
the one hand and formulas on the other 
with the result that the child loses one of 
the greatest assets to which he rightfully is 
entitled. 


Give the Child Freedom 

Give the child freedom to create, free- 
dom to relax in a satisfying environment, 
and freedom to explore materials, and then 
he will taste (perhaps for the first time in 
his life) joy in work, joy in work well 
done. It is hoped that from the pleasure 
the child derives in carrying an art experi- 
ence to its completion, he will awaken to 
the realization that it is not from leisure 
that happiness is obtained but rather from 
work well done. 

lo give the child broad art experience 
may involve much planning and perhaps 
reorganization, but surely the child is 
worth this effort. Each school will present 
a different problem; therefore, no set 
pattern can be established. Each school 
must plan its own art program to be 
carried out in such a way that the creative 
spark will be kindled in each and every 
child. 

If an art program is to function in a 
school, art must begin in the kindergarten. 
It is there that the teacher has an oppor- 
tunity for the first time to awaken the 
child’s imagination and lead him into a 
world of creative expression. If the kinder- 
garten teacher is aware of the educational 
value of art and aware of her responsibility, 
she will not be guilty, as she has been in 
the past, of using patterns (a form out- 
lined by the teacher which is filled in 
with crayon by the child). These devices 
become a crutch for the child and com- 
pletely destroy initiative and the fruition 
of creative expression. 

Judith S. evidently had the good fortune 
to begin her school career in a kindergarten 
where she learned to express herself, for 
her first-grade teacher complained to the 
kindergarten that “every day Judith begs 
to go into the kindergarten so that she may 


id ridge. Mass 


York Times, spring, 1950 


Margaret Brine“ 





Preparing an exhibit of art work is a joyful experience because students are 
showing their own work as well as that of fellow students. 


paint on the easel, I give Judith work to 
do, she is supposed to illustrate her reading 
lesson but no, that does not seem to 
satisfy.” Of course it didn’t satisfy, for 
when Judith was in kindergarten she ex- 
celled as a creative artist; each day she 
could be found at the easel painting in 
gay color and with broad strokes the 
thoughts that were uppermost in her mind. 
All she longed for in first grade was an 
opportunity to continue to grow in her 
irt experience as she was growing in her 
three R’s. 

What plans should the teacher make 
for carrying out her art program? This 
must be met and solved by the individual 
teacher who above all should have the 
knowledge that her program, no matter 
how well planned, is not the important 
thing; far more important is her approach 
to the subject and her understanding of 
the individual needs of the children in 
her class. There will be a wide variety 
of individual needs: Mary may be a 
genius while Paul, though intellectually 
advanced, is imaginatively handicapped; 
and a large number of the youngsters are 
manually retarded due to a lack of sensory 
training. These are only a few of the 
varying types the teacher must plan for 
when she attempts to expose her class 
to the world of art. 
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Several Methods Available 

Teachers haye at their disposal several 
methods of introducing the subject matter. 
Some prefer to present a material and 
give long and detailed instruction in 
technique; it is right here that many an 
art program comes to a sad ending for, 
while the class struggles over the prob- 
lems the material presents, enthusiasm flies 
out the window and seldom is recaptured. 
There are other teachers who leave the 
child completely on his own with a new 
material, trusting he will arrive at a 
satisfactory completion, which he seldom 
does. It has been proved that the method 
which yields the best results is the happy 
combination of the two foregoing methods. 
There is then freedom of expression for 
the child, with an understanding teacher 
standing by ready to show the child how 
to hurdle the problems of technique as they 
arise. In this way the child arrives at a 
successful conclusion and his ability to 
manipulate material has grown along with 
his work. 

This method was demonstrated forcibly 
in a class one day when Joe, a Negro boy, 
found himself seated in front of a lump 
of inviting clay. He played around with 
it for a while until it was evident that the 
material had suggested the modeling of 
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a head and Joe set to work. It was not 
long before he looked about for the 
teacher; she had given him a bit of help 
and encouragement in the past. The work 
went on with a suggestion here and there 
from the teacher and gasps of surprise from 
the classmates, until Joe finally shook his 
hands free of the clay and announced the 
head was finished. 

It was an exciting experience for all 
Joe’s classmates learned a lesson which no 
teacher, no textbook could give them. 
They saw Joe create something out of his 
imagination; it was his idea, not the 
teacher’s, and as he worked he exhibited 
a self-confidence in himself and his ideas 
which had rich meaning for Joe. 

Needless to say, there was perfect under- 
standing between teacher and pupil, and 
Joe could not fail to expand from the 
personal interest that both the teacher 
and the classmates showed him. In no place 
else in the school curriculum is a mutual 
understanding between pupil and teacher 
as necessary and as rewarding as it is in 
the art classes. 


Points to Bear in Mind 


It would be ideal if an art class could 
be conducted in the nature of an experi- 


Students Become — 





ment, at least until the teacher has dis- 
covered the interests and aptitudes of her 
group; once that is accomplished it is easy 
sailing. Perhaps the going is not too easy, 
for she must keep in the back of her mind 
the basic needs of the child such as: 


1. The interests of the child, his abilities 
and his growth in creative expression 

2. The need for creative expression 
Knowledge and appreciation of the 
art of the past as well as contemporary 
times 

4. Opportunity to 
from bad 

5. Opportunity to develop facility in 
handling materials. 


With these objectives in mind and 
under the guidance of an inspiring teacher 
there will be a gradual unfolding of the 
child’s personality. 

We have been concerned up to now with 
the child in the elementary school. It is 
safe to say that, if Johnnie and Mary have 
had a rich experience in the lower grades, 
they are well prepared for a continuous 
growth in the higher grades. If the children 
have been deprived of the realization of 
the joy in creating, their responses will 
be inhibited and only a sensitive teacher 


w 


judge good art 
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can rescue them and free them so that 
they along with the other classmates may 
“leap into the dark” in their adolescent 
desire for adventure. The adolescent 
craves to construct; he revels in new 
experiences and wherever possible he 
attempts to escape from the dull and 
the drab. 

The adolescent becomes more selective 
in his activities, in his personal appear- 
ance, and in his surroundings; he becomes 
more thoughtful and more concentrated. 
The art program at this stage should be 
focused upon this new outlook on life, 
In the hands of a capable teacher who 
understands the adolescent needs there 
should be a growth in the development 
of a well-integrated personality. 

If educators would use their influence 
in seeing that every school in the country 
had adequate opportunity for art, “a 
greatly improved civilization would be 
realized in the near future. Not only would 
our environment be more beautiful to 
behold, but as a people we would be 


more stabilized emotionally and _ better 
integrated.” 
J { ’ 5 ’ Edu \ 


Embassadors of Science Instruction 


Some years ago the big baseball leagues 
demonstrated the value of a “farm” sys 
tem in building winning baseball clubs. 
They did not trust to luck that unorganized 
sand-lot baseball would send them enough 
trained players to carry on in the big 
time. The big clubs created great chains 
of supervised “farms” for the raising and 
indoctrination of their future players. It 
was good business and it worked. 


The “Farm” System in Science 

Fifteen years ago we got the idea that 
the same sort of system would work in 
promoting the study of science. The 
Science Department of the Albuquerque 
High School of Albuquerque, N. Mex., set 
about creating a farm system designed to 
attract larger numbers of enthusiastic re- 
cruits. Training in science was considered a 
vital necessity for the students. Therefore 
an attempt was made to build up the 
enrollment in the science classes by getting 
grade school pupils interested in the sub- 
ject. The students were not required to 


*Head of the Science Department, The Albuquerque 
High School, Albuquerque, N. Mex 


E. R. Harrington* 


take an extra year of science. Instead, the 
prospective student was contacted down 
about the fifth grade and there “sold” and 
committed to the science program. It was 
felt that this system would gain recruits 
in the years that followed and cause many 
students to stay longer in school than they 
would otherwise. We went out consciously 
as salesmen of the science program because 
we believed in it ourselves. This point de- 
serves emphasis, because the movement was 
begun during the depression when there 
was a drift away from science and mathe- 
matics and a general belief, even in high 
government and education circles, that the 
creative days of civilization were over and 
the people could look forward to little ex- 
cept a big WPA future. 

The Science Department of the Albu- 
querque High School in 1935, decided to 
take its science program out to the children. 
Twenty junior and senior science students 
were trained to act as ambassadors of 
science. They went out in groups of three 
or four in the writer’s automobile and took 
along equipment for demonstrations. The 
weight of the equipment was kept down to 


less than two hundred pounds so that it 
could be transported comfortably. Shows 
were designed to last about 45 minutes. 
The various teams worked up a 
natured rivalry to see who could put on 
the best show. At the start of the program, 
the troupe gave about 15 shows in a year. 
The students were led into small groups 
so that they would not be required to 
make too many appearances and thus lose 
too much time as far as their own pro- 
gram of studies was concerned. 


good- 


Equipment Proves Successful 


Some of the high school physics equip- 
ment lends itself well to the type of show 
which was presented. There are spectacular 
experiments in magnetism and electricity 
which can be performed without elaborate 
apparatus. In our presentations the stu- 
dents demonstrate the loadstone, perma- 
nent magnets, and electromagnets. They 
wind up an electric magnet before 
the eyes of the spectators and then 
use it to lift weights and to run 
a telegraph. With a permanent mag- 
net, a cork, twenty feet of insulated 
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Left: students demonstrating what can be done with carbon dioxide. A dry ice generator and steam engine are shown below hands of 
student at right. Student at left is pouring carbon dioxide down on lighted candles in upturned bell jar. Center: student perform- 
ing with bicycle wheel gyroscope on turntable platform. Right: students making lightning with electrical friction machine to set 


wire and half dozen pins a student builds 
an electric motor and runs it from a dry 
battery. A homemade transformer coil 
shows the intricacies of electromagnetic 
induction and also serves as an apparatus 
which causes thick aluminum rings to leap 
several feet into the air. A static generator 
simulates the lightning flash and sets a 
miniature house on fire. A quart milk 
bottle half-filled with water doubles for a 
steam boiler. Dry ice dropped into water 
forms gas under pressure, and this gas is 
used to run a homemade steam engine, 
which in turn runs a small generator to 
light an electric light bulb. In truly eco- 
nomical fashion our excess dry ice is used 
to perform a spectacular experiment show- 
ing how this colorless gas, carbon dioxide, 
can be poured like water. 

\ bicycle-wheel gyroscope and a turn- 
table show the principles of stabilizers and 
gyro instruments. A thermal magnet weigh- 
ing a pound can be loaded with fifty times 
its own weight after sixty seconds of heat- 
ing with a small alcohol lamp. If the audi- 
ence is to be a large one, our crew often 
takes along the static machine and a por- 
table air pump and a grander show is pre- 
sented. Sometimes a portable public-address 
System is used. 

Much of the apparatus is homemade. 
The purpose of this equipment is to show 
people that ingenuity is still a very impor- 
tant commodity; it also calls attention to 
the fact that the Albuquerque High School 
has a first-rate department of manual arts 
as well as a first-rate department of science. 
It also saves money and we always seek 


paper model house on fire. 


to teach the student to be economical as 
a matter of principle and training. 


Scope of the Program 
The city of Albuquerque has tripled its 
population in the 15 years since the start 
of the program. The school system now 
includes an entire county with a popula- 
tion of 150,000 people. We are unable 
to visit all the schools that would like 


to have us and every year the program 
grows in extent and importance. A second 
high school is now a year old and we hope 
to enlist their aid in this program. The 
program covers a territory as large as 
Rhode Island and help is needed. We 
think a lot of the program and have seen 
it bear fruit. Many students tell us that 
they first became interested in science when 
they saw the show. Sometimes a visit will 





Students preparing thermal magnet for heating. Within one minute it will 
be loaded down with fifty pounds of weights. 
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create in the students valuable interest in 
work as well as a determination to go 
through high school “or else.” A navy 
commander, three lawyers, five physicians, 
an air force major, and two ministers can 
be numbered among the former students 
who helped pioneer this educational pro- 
gram for the grade schools. The students 
“book” the shows and they are in charge. 
The only instructions given to them are: 
(1) Be kind and courteous. (2) Do not 
attempt any dangerous experiments. (3) 
Do not give out any misinformation. (4) 
Disport yourself in every way to show 
yourself a credit to the school. 

’ The show troupes have been popular in 
the schools they have visited and play 
many return engagements. In fact there are 
always more requests than the students 
can take care of. The shows have been 
presented to a number of junior high 
schools, our own sophomores, two private 
high schools, the University of New Mexico 
School of Education, and the New Mexico 
Academy of Science. It is good training 
for the students who do the work. The 
shows are put on during the last period 
of the day and the group is gathered from 
students who have either a study hall or 
a gym class at that time. The whole group 
is large enough so that no student has to 
be absent from class more than two times 
during a semester. 

Three years after the program started 
the science enrollment increased one hun- 
dred per cent. It doubled again in another 
three years. During 1940 and 1941, when 
many schools had especially low enroll- 
ments in science, the 1500 students out of 
2500 in the Albuquerque High School were 
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Co All Readers— 


a Merry Christmas 
The Editor 





taking science 
The science shows have been responsible 
for part of the increased enrollment. It is 


all on a voluntary basis. 


evident that the “farm” system works in 
science as well as in baseball. 

Albuquerque is the Indian Capital of 
America and is far off in the desert away 
from the beaten track, but we like to be 
a beacon light for our state and community 
and we think they like it too. 


COME AND SEE WHAT FELL OFF 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Julius Barbour* 


It gets dark early in late December. 
Pupils and teachers leave as soon as the 
4:10 bell rings. With school dismissed at 
3:50 we require teachers to remain at least 
20 minutes after classes are dismissed. 
This helps solve our problem of pupils 
making up work missed while absent. 

Missing the usual noise of hall traffic 
and talking that followed the bell, I 
remembered it was the first day of holiday 
recess. Only the shouts of Boy Scouts using 
the gymnasium and the clanking noise of 
Joe’s broom as he swept the stairs came 
in the open door. The sound indicated that 
Joe’s work had ceased, and I heard him 
come down the hall. 


*Assistant Professor, Continuing Education 


Michigan State College 


“Come and see what fell off the Christ- 
mas tree,” said Joe, the custodian, as he 
entered the office. Knowing that Joe 
usually has his point in coming to me, 
we proceeded to the third-grade room. 

“Now I have to clean up under that 
skeleton,” said Joe as we looked at a tree 
entirely denuded of pine needles all of 
which were on the classroom floor. Some 
of them had been tracked to the front of 
the room as far as Miss Evermore’s desk. 

“Tf I were you,” he continued, “I'd get 
out a sheet of instructions on how teachers 
should leave their rooms at vacation time.” 

“That’s an idea,” I replied, “Let’s go 
back to the office and see what we can do 
in the next ten minutes.” 

“T don’t object to the work, but I could 
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get so much more cleaning done if there 
was some planning done around here,” said 
Joe as we entered the office. 

I sat down at the desk and Joe took a 
usual stance, a precarious perch on a 
quarter of a chair seat. 

“Where would you start, Joe?” I asked. 

“Now, you take these parties,” he began. 
These grade teachers could at least have 
the kids sweep up the peanut shucks, pop- 
corn, and wrapping paper. 

“Why not have all teachers see that all 
books are put away before kids leave for 
the holidays. It will take me about an hour 
to pack Miss Kramer’s junk away before 
I can start to wash her room furniture. 

“In the art room I was going to wash 
those walls and use a wire brush to try 
to smooth out those holes made in the 
bulletin boards by thumbtacks. But, ye 
gods, she left all those boards covered with 
Christmas pictures. 

“Washing the kindergarten windows is 
sure going to be something. Why, they 
got little cutout trees pasted on every one 
of those panes of glass. Can’t understand 
how they see to read, except little guys 
like them don’t read. 

“The coach spread football suits all over 
the locker room to ‘air’ when he went 
home for Christmas. Can’t do that locker 
room very well. He should have done those 
suits in mid-November. And say, did you 
know you were going to lose a high school 
music teacher. Yes, sir, I that ring 
he’s going to give her.” 

“Joe,” I thought, “that tip about needing 
a new music teacher makes this ten minutes 
well worth while for several reasons.” As I 
wondered where we'd replace her, Joe was 
continuing. 

“All these things that teachers should do 
could be put on a sheet and given them 
about December 10, couldn’t they? 

“Then,” Joe concluded, “I could do real 
cleaning work and not be picking up after 
everyone. 

“Such a sheet will be drawn up next 
November and handed out next vear and 
you remind me, Joe,” I replied. — 

As Joe left I turned to pull down the 
half open office window. The chimes on the 
Hanster’s building down the block could 
be heard starting another Christmas Carol. 

That reminded me, I better make a trip 
to State College this vacation and look 
over the credentials of prospective music 
teachers. 

, Or maybe one might fall off the 
Christmas tree. Good old Joe. 


Saw 


— +. 


U.N. BANNER ON SCHOOLS 


The United Nations and its flag are to con- 
tinue to have an honored place in the New York 
City Schools, but the American flag will be the 
sole banner flying permanently atop the public 
school buildings. The decision was reached fol- 
lowing a canvass of members of the board after 
a two-hour hearing at which spokesmen for 16 
organizations opposed having the U.N. banner 
flown from the school flagpoles. 
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High Living Costs Cause — 


Teacher Unrest on the Salary Front 


When the jigsaw pieces that comprise 
today’s picture of teachers’ discontent are 
properly assembled, they make an inter- 
esting pattern, a study of which might 
well have considerable value for boards 
of education and top administrators of our 
school systems. There is today a rising 
crescendo of teachers’ protests that have 
their origin primarily in the unsatisfactory 
reconciliation of present salaries to the 
ever increasing costs of living, and here 
and there the protests are approaching the 
violent stage. What the outcome will be 
will depend upon emerging economic forces 
and upon boards of education. The parts 
that taxpayers’ associations, school super- 
intendents, and bad advice will play will 
be variable and unpredictable. 

It was a situation similar to this one 
that led to the rash of strikes that plagued 
certain school systems during recent years. 
While there is now no serious indication 
that such work stoppages will once more 
prevalent, present undercurrent 
expressions of discontent may in some 
cases reach that stage. Certain it is that 
when discontent exists to the extent that it 
does today, there is always the possibility 
of such an eventuality. 

Teachers’ strikes are of relatively recent 
origin. Of 20 more-or-less such strikes of 
note, approximately 80 per cent have 
occurred within the past five or six years. 
They have taken place primarily in highly 
industrialized areas characterized by strong 
union affiliations. Chief among them have 
been the St. Paul, Minneapolis, Buffalo, 
and Norwalk walkouts, supplemented by 
a score of strikes in smaller school systems. 
Teachers in truth have used the strike 
weapon sparingly. How effectively it has 
been used is a matter of opinion. 


N.E.A. Condemns Strikes 


The National Education Association, 
largest of the teachers’ organizations of the 
nation, has taken a definite stand against 
strikes. The N.E.A. policy, adopted three 
years ago, is stated in these words: 


pecome 


The Association condemns the violations of 
contracts by teachers, believes the strike is an 
unsatisfactory method of solving professional 
problems, deplores the existence of conditions 
which have caused teachers to strike, and urges 
those within the profession to assume a large 
share of responsibility for the removal of those 
conditions.! 


rhe no-strike policy of this large organ- 
ization has been severely criticized by the 


*Principal of Nokomis Junior High School, Minneapolis, 
Minr 


Denver Post, July 11, 1947 


L. E. Leipold, Ph.D." 


more belligerent American Federation of 
Teachers, but the fact that the N.E.A. and 
its affiliated state groups can and do exert 
a challenging influence upon affairs of 
importance in the field of education was 
shown in the famed Chicago case of recent 
date when an allegedly unprofessional 
superintendent was forced from office and 
a general clean-up was effected in school 
matters, all without a strike. 

This largest of the teachers’ organiza- 
tions had a membership of almost 450,000 
in 1948, more than 50 per cent of the 
approximate 850,000 teachers in America, 
although a decade earlier only 20 per 
cent of the instructors in our public schools 
were affiliated with the group. It was 
perfectly natural that gains in membership 
in the American Federation of Teachers 
would also be made in recent years. Too, 
the strides made by labor unions in other 
fields would inevitably carry the affiliated 
teachers’ group along with them. It became 
fashionable (some would contend, neces- 
sary) to join a union in the ’30’s and the 
war further popularized that which was 
already the mode. Most teachers, however, 
elected to cast their lots with the N.E.A.; 
only one out of ten climbed aboard the 
labor bandwagon. A very few saw advan- 
tages in double membership. 

The teacher-labor affiliation, so intimate- 
ly tied up with teacher strikes began 
in the year 1902 when the San Antonio 
Public School Teachers’ Association, the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation, and two 
county associations in Illinois received 
charters from the American Federation of 
Labor. Progress was relatively slow for 
a quarter of a century but with the advent 
of the depression years, characterized by 
pay slashes, there came about an un- 
deniable stimulus to membership. Condi- 
tions within the profession became so 
intolerable to many teachers that scores 
of thousands deserted their chosen profes- 
sion; others sought relief in part-time 
commercial work. The gains that were then 
made through unionization were brought 
about by these conditions within the 
profession itself, thriving on dissatisfaction 
and discontent. They constituted in effect 
revolution against injustice just as surely 
as did the uprisings of 1776 and 1791. 
Whether these gains worked toward good 
or evil is relative; there can be no arbi- 
trary answer. 


Argument for the Big Stick 


The primary function of labor organ- 
izations is to secure various benefits for 
their members. The strike has long been 
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a recognized and accepted means of secur- 
ing its objectives. That it has been em- 
ployed at times injudiciously and without 
due caution has been charged; in educa- 
tional circles it has been used allegedly 
only as a last resort after all other meth- 
ods have failed. Proponents of the strike 
have assiduously defended it as a means to 
an end; the teacher has a right to a decent 
livelihood, they contend; teachers have 
tired of grudging pittances, of riding in 
Model T’s while members of other profes- 
sions ride in Cadillacs; the term “public 
servant” has developed a nauseous odor 
to them; their being placed at the mercy 
of un-understanding lay people has become 
inconsistent with their thinking. The fact 
that academic freedom has made giant 
strides in recent years has been due, in 
their eyes, to the seven-league boots of 
organization and unionization and _ its 
defiance to all that is evil and binding 
in education. The strike is the Big Stick, 
wielded only when necessary. 

Whether or not teachers have the right 
to strike has been a subject of controversy. 
President Coolidge denied the right of 
police to strike against the public, and this 
soon was construed by some to mean that 
the right of public employees to strike did 
not exist. New York State in 1947 out- 
lawed strikes by employees of the state 
and included teachers in his category. The 
penalty prescribed by law was dismissal. 
In an article in this JOURNAL in the May, 
1947, issue, Harold Green expressed the 
opinion that from the legal point of view 
teachers do not have the right to strike, 
on the theory that they have “legislative 
status’ and not “contract status” as is 
the case with labor in industry. “There- 
fore,” he concluded, “they cannot bargain 
collectively.” It may be remembered that 
the National Labor Relations Board has 
also ruled that civil employees do not 
have the right to strike. 

The primary argument against teachers’ 
strikes is the one which holds that it is 
against the public interests for such work 
stoppages to occur. But, contend many 
educators, it is equally against the public 
interests to engage poorly trained teachers 
at low salaries, to provide them with 
inferior classroom equipment in outdated 
buildings, and to expect them to struggle 
along without protests merely because they 
are “public servants.” Carrying this argu- 
ment to its logical conclusion, proponents 
of strikes justify them on the ground that 
they are in the public interest and ulti- 
mately will result in bettering the public 
welfare. 
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Said John Rogge in this JOURNAL in 
1947, “I want to know if the teachers are 
supposed to continue to teach about free 
enterprise if they themselves do not share 
it. Before accusing teachers of a lack of 
duty to society, I should like to know 
when society is going to wake up and do 
something about its incredible lack of duty 
to teachers.” 


The Professional Dropout 

Credence is given to this thought by the 
fact that more than 600,000 teachers chose 
to leave their profession between the year 
1939 and 1947 because of the lack of 
adequate compensation and desirable work- 
ing conditions. Many of these people did 
not return to the classrooms, having made 
adjustments to their new positions; count- 
less of them finding their new freedom 
from traditional restrictions much to their 
liking. : 

Today many school systems are again 
beginning to tighten their belts and there 
is an uneasy feeling that slow strangulation 
of affected teachers is in the offing. Gains 
made during war years are being re-evalu- 
ated in the light of today’s economies; 
plateaus reached two or three years ago 
have assumed the earmarks of peak levels; 
props supporting them have begun to 
weaken. That is why we should again at 
this time of discontent analyze our present 
status to see just where we stand. This 
analysis might well assume such an 
approach as this: 

Can teachers strike if they wish to do so? 
The reply to this fundamental question is 
certainly, they have and they will again. 
Few legal restrictions bar them; some 
idealistic professional deterrents are 
present but they are not prohibitive. Given 
sufficient cause, teachers will protest in- 
justices to the point of walking out of 
their classrooms. 

Where will these strikes be likely to 
occur? Most probably in industrial, highly 
unionized areas, where a sufficient number 
of teachers are affiliated with the AFT to 
exert a decisive influence upon system 
policies. Striking teachers need not be in 
the majority in order to walk out with 
enough strength to close the schools. For 
example, a strike by coal truck drivers 
could paralyze a northern city school 
system in a matter of days, for members 
of one union traditionally honor the lines 
of another striking union. This is important 
to remember. 

Why do teachers strike? Primarily be- 
cause of a lack of democratic procedures 
or their breakdown. Disputes may ordi- 
narily be settled equitably if a just 
opportunity is given for thorough discus- 
sion of all phases of the dispute. High- 
handed, arbitrary dealing on the part of 
one participant or the other may quickly 
cause an imbalance of serious proportions. 
The fault is not always with the admin- 
istration, as is often charged or implied. 
Dogmatic and unreasonable demands by a 
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group of protesting teachers can be as 
much at fault as autocratic administrative 
measures. Reasons for striking generally 
terminate in the financial field in one way 
or another. Salaries constitute better than 
80 per cent of the schools’ expenditures, 
therefore as a general statement it can be 
said that strikes usually develop because 
of salary matters; the need for better 
buildings and more adequate equipment 
are rarely brought into the picture. 


Six Preventatives 


How can strikes be prevented? Perhaps 
this can best be approached by the state- 
ment that sometimes they very probably 
can’t be prevented. This answer does not 
imply a pessimistic viewpoint, a “It can’t 
be helped,” or “It isn’t my fault” philoso- 
phy. Conditions being right, an incident can 
create a catastrophe in a school system 
just as it can in national or international 
affairs. Regarded by almost everyone as 
inherently bad, strikes can be on occasion 
something to endure for the sake of the 


good that follows in their wake. The 
following preventatives, may be _ used 
advantageously and perhaps effectively 


enough to avoid them. 

a) Approach the salary problem with 
an open mind. Adjustments will have to 
be made in order that wages may keep 
abreast of rising prices. We are in a period 
of inflation. We must face that fact and 
start bargaining from that point. 

b) Decide school system policies on a 
professional rather than a “political” basis. 
What constitutes what in this matter is 
a matter of opinion. That which the one 
fellow does is too frequently “political” 
to the other fellow. An appointment to a 
top position is justified and _ entirely 
deserved in the eyes of a certain group if 
it is given to a member of that particular 
group; to another group it is rank politics. 
An individual may consider himself to be 
“held back” because of politics; however, 
if the day comes when he is given a promo- 
tion it is entirely deserved, whereas for 
years other promotions have been political 
to him. So it goes. If the question is 
asked, “What is best for the children of 
the district?” decisions cannot go far 
wrong. Too often administrators speak 
many words of little meaning, then reach 
decisions so obviously at variance with the 
good of the children that groans are heard 
from one end of the district to the other. 
Often it is difficult to put one’s finger 
on any one overt act prior to a crisis; 
it is rather an accumulation of grievances 
over a period that eventually are the 
proverbial straw to break the camel’s back. 
A superintendent with a top vacancy to 
fill will proclaim to the world that the 
country will be scoured to find the very 
best man for the job. The appointment is 
made, after which it develops that the 
fortunate man is an old friend of the super- 
intendent, relatively unknown and with an 
heretofore modest salary. However, in the 
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new position he is so highly touted that 
the salary must be doubled at once. This 
type of “professionalism” must be con- 
demned; it is one of the acts which lead 
to lack of faith in the administration of 
a school system and eventually cause open 
schisms—the stuff of which | strikes 
are made. 


Professional Organizations for Unity 


c) Promote professional unity. Eve 
school employee should be allowed to affil- 
iate with a professional organization of 
his own choice. Whether this organization 
is the A.F.T., the N.E.A., or another of the 
national teachers organizations, must be a 
matter for each individual to decide. How- 
ever, once the decision has been made, 
each teacher should realize that there exists 
an obligation to work together with the 
other organizations, for their objectives are 
the same in the final analysis. Bickerings 
among groups, belittling of the efforts of 
others, open animosity aired in the public 
press, all lead to undesirable consequences. 
Teachers should study the aims and 
purposes of professional organizations, and 
go into their records and backgrounds, 
scrutinizing the membership lists carefully 
before casting their lot with any group. A 
group with a record of confusion, of failure 
to co-operate, of open belligerency should 
be avoided. 

d) Work democratically with and within 
professional groups. If decisions are made 
on a group basis and policies are estab- 
lished democratically as the products of 
group thinking, there will be less dissatis- 
faction among members of the teaching 
profession. Building policies should reflect 
building thinking; system policies should 
be the result of system-wide thinking. 
Central office edicts are frequently odious. 
If teachers and administrators learn to 
work together for the common good of all 
children, the millennium will not be too 
far away. Mutual feelings of distrust will 
first have to be swept away; the broom 
to be used may well be tolerance for the 
other fellow aided by just plain common 
sense. Much progress has been made along 
this line and industry deserves a fair share 
of the credit for pointing the way. 

e) Keep a finger on the public pulse. 
Cloistered seclusion of school people is a 
major stumbling block that stands in the 
way of harmonious relationships with the 
rank and file of district residents. An active 
PTA is excellent. Adult education groups, 
open house meetings, discussion groups, 
handicraft classes, are just a few of the 
devices which have been effectively used. 
By getting as many parents as possible into 
the school as frequently as possible, to 
acquaint them with the school, its program, 
and its objectives, and to have them 
personally participate in the formulation of 
these goals should be an objective sought 
after by administrators and teachers. The 
public pays the bills, it has a right to know 


(Concluded on page 66) 
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Exterior of Risley Junior High School, Pueblo, Colorado. Wing at extreme right is auditorium-gymnasium unit which was built 
before main building. Future plans call for an anditorium at left of main entrance. — Walter DeMordaunt, Architect, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Pacing a School Community’s Growth 


Setting the pace tor a new era in a growing 
city’s school construction program is Risley 
junior high school at Pueblo, Colo 

The new structure is the first junior high 
building erected in the southern Colorado steel 
manufacturing center since 1924. Well-lighted 
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Herbert Foster 


classrooms — decorated with varied and har- 
monizing color combinations, natural finished 
furniture and green chalkboards — attest to 
the evolution in school design during the past 
quarter of a century 


Named in honor of Dr. James H. Risley, 





who served as one of the city’s superintendents 
of schools for 25 years, the two-story struc- 
ture was built and furnished at a cost of 
$481,568. Its functional design provides for 
the multiplicity of activities essential to an 
efficient community school program, 
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Night view of Risley Junior High School in use for adult education purposes. 
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First Floor Plan, Risley Junior High School, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Architect, Pueblo, Colo 


The architecture, furnishings, arrangement 
and color scheme of the rooms contribute to 
a warm, friendly atmosphere, encouraging the 
child’s development — spiritually, emotionally 
ind intellectually, according to Ernest M 
Hanson, superintendent of schools for District 
No. 60, Pueblo 

The construction cost, reports Walter De- 
Mordaunt, architect, was 70 cents per cubic 
foot or $10.50 per square foot. The specifica- 
tions called for using permanent modern 
materials 

The building replaces an old structure that 
had been built by Benedictine monks and 
used as a Catholic college for many years 
Purchased by the public school system in 
1928, the building was used a junior high 
school until it was condemned and _ subse- 
quently razed in 1944 

Soon after the old college building was pur- 
chased, a gymnasium-auditorium building was 
erected. The new building connects with this 
unit, and is designed for additional classrooms 
and an auditorium 

The foundations are concrete. Exterior and 
brick. Reinforced 
concrete slabs make up the first floor; the 
second floor is hollow tile 


interior bearing walls are 


ind concrete joists 
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Walter DeMordaunt, 





Floor Plans, 








Risley 
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The 2'2-in. concrete roof slab is carried on 
steel bar joists. 

The roof is warped to drains and interior 
sche which discharge into the storm 
sewer. There are no exterior gutters or down- 
pipes. The warped roof surfaces were accom- 
plished by setting bar joists level at exterior 
walls and other high points with the opposite 
ends of the joists set progressively lower down 
to the roof drains. Thus, no crickets were 
required 

\coustical tile, with smooth plaster border, 
s applied direct to the tile and concrete con- 
struction to form first floor ceilings. The 
second floor ceilings are on suspended channels 
ind are composed of sheet rock faced with 
icoustical tile. Sheet rock, stiple painted 
covers the wood studs of the nonbearing 
partitions 

The first floor contains seven classrooms 

library with a group-study and workroom 
a woodworking shop with a finishing room 
ind lumber room, a general shop for house- 
hold mechanics, a mechanical drawing room 
the principal’s office, the secretary’s office and 
reception room, two guidance rooms, a book- 
room, boys’ and girls’ toilets, and a large 
storage room 

Special soundproof treatment was used 
the library, including rubber tile on the floor 
composed of a combination of green and yel 
low colors. There is a reference and com- 
mittee room adjacent to the general reading 
room, also a workroom for the cataloguing of 
books 

Five classrooms; a_ cafeter 38 by 46 
kitchen 
a home 
economics department with sewing room, small 


ft. with kitchen, dishwashing roon 
help’s dining room and locker room 





Junior High School, Pueblo, Colo. 
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Top Left: natural light 


floods this 


classroom 
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decorated in 


pastel colors. Desks and other wood furnishings are in natural 


finish. Top Right: benches providing working space for four students are a feature of the manual training shop. Power 


tools are convenient to the work 


area. Center Left: 


living center of 


home economics 


department doubles as 


faculty 


lounge. Furnishings in maple harmonize with furniture throughout the building. Center Right: kitchen unit equipped with 


typical sink, cabinets, range and 


refrigerator for four pupil 
colored furniture, rubber tile floor, and acoustical ceiling. Bottom 


groups. Bottom 


Right: 


the well 
the home economics 


Left: 


lighted library has 
department has 


light 


work area 


divided into kitchen units fitted with typical home accessories. 


laundry; an art room with work-storage room; 
room; and 


lounge are on the 


a musi toilets: a 


second floor. A 


room for storing instruments adjoins the music 
room 


boys’ girls’ 


teachers’ 


An elec tric 
basement. 


dumb waiter, running from the 
serves the cafeteria kitchen. The 
dining space and kitchen are ventilated by an 
exhaust fan in the dumb waiter penthouse. 

The location of the cafeteria on the top 
floor and the ventilating system, which also 
includes unit ventilators, prevent cooking odors 
from reaching classrooms 


Six unit kitchens and a living center make 


up the home-economics room. Electric and 


gas ranges and refrigerators are used. Cabinets 
ind sinks 
kitchen 
; 
Ventilation is by exhaust fan 


Special 


complete the equipment in the 


units, divided by low tile partitions 
features of the art room are a 
darkroom for photofinishing and another room 
for the making and baking of ceramics 

The basement houses the boiler. coal, and 
and two storage rooms, a 
transformer vault, and a Boy Scout assembly 
hall 


the first floor are accessible for inspection and 
repair of heating and drain pipes. Space under 


ish storage rooms 


All parts of the remaining space under 


corridors is excavated 7 ft first floor. 
The heating plant is large enough for future 
enlargement to double the size of the present 
building. It is low pressure steam system, 
with copper convector radiators in enameled 
steel enclosures 
Asphalt tile, in 
of the floors 


below 


light colors, covers most 
entrance vestibules, and 


toilet rooms are terrazzo 


stairs 


Windows are wood double hung. 

All interior brick and sheet-rock walls are 
painted in pastel colors. The lower portions 
of the sheet-rock partitions are protected by 


Concluded on page 68) 
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Elementary 
Schools in 
Centralia, 


— 


Washington 


The Superintendent of 
Schools Anticipates the Uses 
of the School Buildings 


William Bloom”* 


The earthquake that rocked the Northwest 
on April 13, 1949, gave the Centralia area a 
severe shaking. The high school building and 
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most of the nine elementary schools suffered Main Entrance, Washington Elementary School, Centralia, Washington, is 





emphasized with rough Roman brick, glass brick, and ornamental doors 
*Superintendent of City Schools, Centralia. Wash 
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General View, Washington Elementary School, Centralia, Washington. Note low chimney, clear-cut roof lines. — William Arild 
Johnson, A.I.A., Architects and Engineers, Everett, Washington. 
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real damage. After a thorough inspection by 
a structural engineer the old Washington 
School, built in 1906, was condemned, and the 
Logan School, built in 1909, was declared unfit 
for use unless certain costly repairs were made 
Since the Logan building was of antiquated 
design and completely worn out, it would 
have been most unwise to spend any money 
repairing it 

The Centralia district had been gettin 
ready for an elementary school building pro- 
gram and had voted two special levies of 
20 mills each for elementary buildings. As 
the Logan School had a small enrollment and 
was located in a neighborhood that did not 
show much promise of growth, the board of 
school directors decided to replace the Wash- 
ington School with a complete plant large 
enough to accommodate the upper grade pu- 
pils from the Logan district and from other 
idjoining elementary school areas that were 
becoming overcrowded 

The Centralia School District’s funds, along 
with matching money from the state emer- 
gency fund, made a half-million-dollar build- 
ing project a possibility, and the architects 
were put to work. Both the Washington and 
Logan school buildings are the result of edu- 
cational planning carried on by the adminis- 
trative officers of the Centralia school system 
Consideration has been given to the present 
ind the possible growth of the areas served 
\ttention has also been given to the present 
educational program of the schools and the 
possible changes which may be made in the 
teaching methods. The adult use of the build- 
ngs has been considered and provided for in 
the architects’ plans 

The Logan Primary Center with four class- 
rooms, a multi-service room, a playshed, and 
iuxiliary features is located in the identical 
spot where the old building had stood: it 
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Inner wall of classroom fitted with bookshelves, storage cases, and wardrobes. 
Note adequate lighting from hidden clerestory windows. 


was occupied April 13, 1950, exactly one year 
from the day the old one had been so badly 
damaged by the earthquake 

The new Washington building opened its 
doors to over 400 pupils in grades one to 
eight and to about 50 kindergarten youngsters 
on September 5, 1950. 

Although the Washington building is a low- 
cost project ($8.62 per square foot including 
architect’s fees and sales tax), it has every 
facility that is necessary for a complete pro- 
gram for kindergarten and eight grades. All 
classrooms are in bright colors, well lighted, 
ind equipped with every desirable built-in 
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feature. They are roomy too, being of square 
design and containing 1024 square feet. 

A special room for music will eliminate 
conflicts between the physical education de- 
partment and most music activities. The li- 
brary is especially soundproofed, well located, 
and is of functional design. The health center 
is conveniently located and is well equipped. 

The building is located on a level, nine-acre 
site and has ample outdoor play space for all 
ige groups 

All in all, the people of Centralia consider 
themselves very fortunate to have so much 
in school facilities at such a low cost 


scnoow, 


WILLIAM ARILD JOHNSON AAA. £& ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
EVERETT, WASMINGTON 
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General View, Logan Elementary School, Centralia, Washington.— William Arild Johnson, A.I.A., Architects and Engineers, 


Everett, Washington. 


The Architect Looks at the Buildings 


The new Washington and Logan Schools in 
Centralia, Wash., have exceeded our expecta 
tions as architects. The buildings which are 
identical in construction have sought (1) to 
translate into building facilities the educa- 
tional needs presented to us by Supt. William 
Bloom and his associates; (2) to incorporate 
as many proved architectural ideas and trends 
as seem valuable for the local situation; (3) to 
introduce as many real and legitimate econo 
mies as possible 

The buildings are planned on the modular 
basis and this has paid off in economy and 
speed of construction. Both buildings were 
begun in November, 1949, and completed in 
September, 1950 

The Washington School cost $343,000, ex 
clusive of architects’ fees, and the cost for 
the Logan School was $110,000, exclusive ot 
fees. The cost per pupil was $840 on the basis 
of 100 square feet floor area per pupil for 
the entire buildings The square ioot cost 
was $7.95, exclusive of fees, and the cubic 
foot cost was 48 cents 

The buildings, as stated, are planned on 
the modular basis. The roofs are carried on 
steel columns, and in the erection the roof is 
placed over the building and finished quickly 
so that the structure itself becomes a work 
shop where the preponderance of the con 
struction work can proceed under shelter 

The entire building may be described as 
of the engineered factory and mill-type con- 
struction, with transverse framing, structurally 


*Senior Member Firm of William Arild Tohnson & 
Acsociates Architects and Engineer Everett. Wasl 


William Arild Johnson, A.1.A. 


supported bents. consisting of steel pipe col The walls are of the cavity type with brick 
umns and laminated wood beams. set on 10 ft exterior facing. separated by a 2-in. air space 
8 in. center to center modules trom the inside 4-in. pumice blocks. All in- 

The entire ground floor is of concrete slat terior partitions are of 4-in. pumice construc 
reinforced nd sutficiently strong to carry the tion ind are nonbearing In laying up tne 
interior nonload bearing walls. The concrete outer walls and setting the windows, especial 
framework has few breaks and the footings care has been taken to overcome the danger 
ire continuous of leakage during the winter rainy season 





Stage with chair storage underneath. The room is softly but adequately lighted 
by light from clerestory windows. 
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yrick Typical Classroom in Washington Elementary School, Centralia, Washington. Note cabinets, sink, drinking fountain, 


pace tackboards, blackboard, and movable work cabinet. 
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LOGAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


CENTRALIA WASHING TON 
WILLIAM ARILD JOUNSONM 4.1.4 B ASSOCIATES 
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Arizona sandstone and decorative glass are 
only architectural emphasis of building entrances. § 
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Rear View, Washington Elementary School, Centralia, Washington. The large play sheds are protected against prevailing winds and rain. 


The roof lines are clean-cut; parapet walls 
have been avoided. The rough roof construc- 
tion is 3 by 6 T-G fir, applied to laminated- 
beam framing, with a minimum of joists and 
bracing. The total roof construction is only 
6 in. thick, but is provided with a maximum 
of insulation. 

Throughout the buildings the millwork is 
standardized, simplified, and repetitive. All 
classrooms have identical millwork and uni- 
form stock-size windows. The classrooms are 
not plastered but all walls and woodwork are 
painted and adequately protected 

The economies are confined mostly to struc- 
ture. Every effort has been made to provide 
complete built-in facilities for maximum util- 
ity under the school program. The square 
classrooms help to reduce costs because they 
allow of a more compact building with less 
perimeter 

Radiant heat is used which allows oi low 
room temperatures and eliminates expensive 
perimeter trenches. The boilers of steel are 
fitted with forced draft which keeps down the 
height of the chimneys 


The Classrooms 


The classrooms, which measure 30 by 32 it 
have glass-block windows, extending from the 
ceiling to near the floor. arranged with 
visual strip. The clerestory supplementary 
lighting is across the middle of the rooms 
The ceilings are slanted to provide ample 
light for the corridor side of the rooms. The 
chalkboards are light green and the tack 
boards are light buff; floors and built-in fur 
niture are light in color. Each classroom is 
fitted with an individual display cabinet which 
can be reached from the corridor or the class- 
room side. Each room also has a sink with 
running hot and cold water and a drinking 
fountain. Three roll-away worktables which 
can be used as a continuous counter or as 
individual worktables, are provided in each 
room 

Throughout the buildings everything has 
been adjusted to child size. Cabinets, counters 
and chalkboards have been kept low. The 
doors are uniformly 6 ft. 6 in. high, and 
corridors are slightly under 8 ft. high 

The multi-service room which measures 54 
by 80 ft., is lighted by high windows above 
the line of vision. The stage is extra large 
for pupil activities. The room is accessible 
to the public without entering the school 
proper and is fitted with separate toilets. The 
large, well-equipped kitchen is used not only 
for pupil lunches but for community needs 
Lockers and showers are intended for physical 


educ ation ¢ lasses 


The walls of the multi-service room are 
smooth-poured concrete up to the height of 
the doortops; brick and pumice cavity walls 
are used above this. The ceilings are glued- 
up. laminated beams. 

The library room, which measures 30 by 40 
ft.. has been sound-deadened and has been 
treated with attractive wall coloring, book- 
cases, and adequate lighting 

The corridors are without obstructions 
sound-deadened, and lighted by means of 
glass blocks in clerestory windows 

The principals’ offices include space for 
clerical and guidance assistants. Complete ac- 
cess to every room is had by means of an 
intercommunicating telephone and a program 
bell system 

Two large playsheds are provided for play 


Dearborn Designs - 





during the mild, rainy winters. These have 
been carefully oriented to face the sun and 
to turn their backs to the prevailing winds 
and rains. They are very economical to build 
but they cannot be used in cold, freezing 
climates 

The only exterior architectural emphasis is 
limited to the brick and Arizona sandstone 
entrances, which are carefully protected with 
low, extending marquees. Each of the en- 
trance porches has a 6 by 8-ft. subway-grille 
for foot cleaning. Space is provided under it 
to catch the mud and dust. A second grille 
is provided between the outside and inside 
pair of doors and just inside the corridor a 
6 by 8-ft. recess is provided in the floor for a 
rubber mat 


MOVABLE SCHOOLROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


rhe Department of Planning and Informa- 
tion of the Dearborn, Mich., public schools 
has developed a series of portable furniture 
units for the elementary schools. In this work 
the Department has had the assistance ot 
groups of teachers, of the supervisors, and of 
the Business Department executives. The 
pieces include such items as: (@) a book truck 
to transport books from and to the book stor- 
age room and to serve as the classroom library 
shelf; (6) an art truck to carry papers and 
art materials from the supply room to the 
classroom and to serve as an art work center: 
(c) a workbench on which metal, wood, and 
plastic work can be carried on. The equip- 
ment is mounted on rubber-tired rollers which 
can be braked to remain in a given position 

Russell E. Wilson, under whose direction 
the units have been perfected, points out eight 
idvantages which have been noted in Dear- 
born 


“1. Rooms can be rearranged at will to fit gen 
eral curriculum changes or special classroom proj- 
ects as they occur 

“2. Room facilities can be adjusted to the indi 
vidual desires of a particular classroom teacher 
ind her teaching methods 


Equipment can be adjusted in height to 
meet the needs of the grade assigned to a room 
Irom year to year 

“4. The cabinetwork and equipment costs for 
new buildings can be spread over several years 
through a scheduled purchasing program. 

“5. The movable equipment can facilitate in 
remodeling elementary schools, etc., and offers 
help in any general modernization program for 
old school buildings 

“6. The movable equipment can be supplied to 
inadequately equipped existing classrooms. 

“7. General classroom construction details can 
be simplified by the elimination of ‘special’ 
cabinetwork 

“8. Additional equipment units can be moved 
into the home room at will to facilitate special 
activities. These special units, such as craftwork 
benches, may be assigned to a block of class- 
rooms or may be kept in central storage to be 
used as required.” 


The Department has also designed perma- 
nent storage cabinets, shelf units, teachers 
closet, and other items with backs so that 
they may be rearranged against any wall of 
the classroom. These are constructed on a 
modular basis, are interchangeable, and are 
readily moved by the custodial staff of any 
school building 
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Higher Standards of — 


The Employment and Organization 


of School Plant Personnel Charles Everand Reeves* 


Importance of School Building 
Operation 
It is important that school plant opera- 
tion employees be properly selected for, and 
supervised and directed in, their work because 
the proper operation of school buildings is 
an important part of the successful operation 
of a school. A few concise statements should 
make clear this importance 
1. School buildings should be free from 
conditions that will be injurious to pupil and 
teacher health. To achieve this end requires 
that school buildings be kept clean and prop- 
erly heated, ventilated. and lighted. If class- 
rooms are too hot or too cold, are poorly 
ventilated, are dark, have dust-laden air, or 
have foul toilet rooms, the health of pupils 
and teachers will deteriorate with increases in 
colds, poorer eyesight, and other ailments 
2. Conditions in classrooms should be con- 
ducive te study. A physical environment that 
s clean and orderly, with proper temperature 
iir movement, and sufficient natural light 
through clean windows. and light, natural or 
artificial, properly diffused. are the basi 
requirements for effective school operation 
Concentration is difficult in a room that is 
overheated or underheated or poorly lighted 
Orderly mental processes require an orderly 
environment 
Clean and orderly school buildings are 

ssociated with the development of good social 
jualities and moral character. For example 
narks in toilet rooms or on desks. if allowed 
to remain, only induce other pupils to make 
narks and distinctly lower the moral tone ot 
school 

4. The costly and, at present, irreplaceable 
physical plant of a school system is worthy 
t protection against abuse, excessive weal 
ind deterioration from the use of harmful 
eaning materials and methods 

Only qualified personnel, properly directed 
ind supervised, can furnish these basic con 
litions for a successful school 


Qualifications for Employees 


School custodians, janitors. and engineers 
should have good health and vigor, and be 
iree from physical defects. They should have 
iverage or better mental ability and education 
represented, at least, by completion of the 
eighth grade. They should have good charac 
ter and be willing to assume responsibility 
lor the results of their work. They should 
lave knowledge and skill in modern school 


plant operation techniques. They should be 


ible and willing to co-operate with teachers 


"Director of the Di ‘ Education Studie Griffer 
an Associate 


Dager 


pupils, their superior officers, and their 
associates 

\ prerequisite for employment should be 
the passing of a physical examination and 
examinations in school health and sanitation, 
school housekeeping, and school engineering, 
consisting of heating, ventilation, plumbing, 
and electricity. It would be well, also, to 
select employees with experience in related 
work 

The age for original employment should 
be between 25 and 40 years. One or more 
women might well be employed for schools 
having two or more janitors. Preference 
should be given to married male applicants. 
Applicants should present a neat appearance, 
with hair trimmed and clothes clean. Em- 
ployees should use no liquor or drugs. Voice 
should be pleasing and language should be 
clean 


Selection and Appointment of Personnel 


Employing authorities should not rely chiefly 
on unsolicited applications for filling positions 
on the custodial staff. A systematic record 
should be kept of both unsolicited and re- 
cruited applicants. The possibilities in em- 
ploving a limited number of women should 
not be overlooked. Their services are valuable 
for housekeeping and sanitation duties. They 
can perform such work as cleaning and super- 
vising girls’ toilet cleaning offices, 
dusting classrooms, washing inside glass, and 
some daily cleaning of floors 

Probably most 


rooms, 


school systems have no 
specifications for qualifications for custodial 
personnel and give no examinations. In some 
cities applications are made directly to a 
board member, or to the chairman of a build- 
ing operations committee of the board. Fre- 
quently, the appointment of custodial em- 
ployees is purely political. All this is wrong 
and the service of such employees can seldom 
meet, satisfactorily, the objectives presented 
in the opening paragraph of this article 

Plant operation employees should be selected 
in a manner similar to that used in the better 
school systems for the selection of teachers. 
From applicants, qualified by examination, 
and otherwise, selection should be made by 
the superintendent after consultation with 
and the advice of, the superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, or officer of other 
title and similar duties, and the principal of 
the school in which the vacancy exists. The 
superintendent should submit the names of 
selected persons to the board for appointment 
If the positions are in the classified service, 
selection and appointment will have to be 
made, of course, in accordance with civil 
service regulations 
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Method of Employment 


A method of employment, once widely used 
in the larger cities, and still in use to some 
extent, was known as the contract plan. This 
plan provided for the employment of a 
custodian, directly by the board or by a 
superintendent of buildings and grounds who, 
in turn, was responsible directly to the board. 
The custodian was not responsible to the 
principal of the building in which he worked, 
nor to any person to whom the principal was 
responsible. The result was continual friction 
between the professional staff and the custodial 
staff, with no person, and only the board, 
itself, having authority to resolve the difh- 
culties. 

To make matters worse, the contract was 
made with the custodian on a fixed fee basis, 
and he was required to select, employ, and 
pay his assistants out of the contract fee. 
Often, he employed irresponsible and ignorant 
men, without adequate qualification for the 
work, and at the lowest possible daily wages, 
which enabled him to retain the lion’s share 
of the contract payment. Not only were the 
employees often unqualified by lack of in- 
telligence and skills, but frequently, by lack 
of character. The principal and superintendent, 
and after the contract was signed, even the 
board, were helpless. 

Plant employees should be selected and 
employed as are clerks and teachers, by the 
administrative authorities who are responsible 
to the board, and they should be responsible 
to the administrative authorities 


Organization of Personnel 


The organization of plant operating per- 
sonnel should be simple. Responsible to the 
head custodian, or head janitor-engineer, of 
each building should be the janitors, matrons, 
engineers, and firemen, employed by the 
board. There should not be two co-ordinate 
heads, a head janitor and a head engineer 
Rather, a head custodian should direct all 
building operation work in the building as- 
signed to him. All employees should be re- 
sponsible to him. 

The head custodian should be responsible 
directly to the principal. The principal should 
have control over all personnel at work in 
his building, instruction personnel, plant opera- 
tion personnel, lunchroom personnel, and any 
supervisors while they are at work in his 
building 

The supervisor of janitors and engineers 
whether he have that title, or the title of 
superintendent of buildings and grounds, or 
some other title, should be a staff officer and 


Concluded on page 6&5 

















































For Happy Children — 


Webster Groves Schools Advance 
Health and Recreation Program Leonard A. Steger 


Many schools and communities throughout 
America are assuming the responsibility of 
providing recreation for children, youth, and 
adults. Areas of activity which are closely 
associated with recreation in a comprehensive 
program of activities are health, physical edu- 
cation, and camping. School and community 
programs, in the field, which are independent 
of each other are competitive from the point 
of view of facilities, personnel, time, and par- 
ticipation. Co-operative programs, on the 
contrary, are efficient because of their effective 
use of these resources. 

In 1949 the schools of Webster Groves, Mo., 
began a recreation program in which the 


schools and the community are mutual par- é ———_% 
ci , \. eee = 
ticipants. 


—— 
The essentials of the plan are as follows: : 


1. The city and the school pool their physical 
resources for activities. 

2. Financing the plan is a joint responsibility 

3. Co-ordinating the program will be the re 
sponsibility of a professionally trained per 
son in recreation who is responsible to thx 
school and city 

4. Authority for final decisions with respect to 
the co-operative plan rests with the board of 
education of the school district of Webste: 
Groves and the city council of the city of 
Webster Groves 





pupils 
three 


exam 





sions 
*Abstract of a Report by D Steger, Superintendent of 


ae we exami 
the Webster Groves Schools An exhibit of booklets produced as a part of the summer school activities ; 


ill at 


city and school participation in the new activi- 
ties program. His salary is paid partly by the 


These 
nurse 
coura: 
paren 
leren¢ 


city and partly by the school system 

The province of the program includes the 
school district of Webster Groves for activities 
sponsored by the schools; the city of Webster 
Groves, however, confines its activities to its 


uons 
physi: 
the p 


1 clue 


official jurisdiction 

Activities directly concerned in the plan 
are health education and health services, 
physical education and athletics, general rec- 


teach 
physi 
reation, and school camping she « 
adjus 
ny 


left t 


Health Education and Services 


The purpose of the school health depart- 
ment is to keep children well and in school, 
o administer first aid to those who have 
accidents, and to protect the greater group 
from contagion and infection, to encourage 
vaccination and immunization as a protective 
measure for each individual and the group, 
ind to co-operate with the physicians and 
dentists as well as the parents and children 
in the correction of defects ; 

A time schedule is arranged annually 10 Both 
Vigorous outdoor games are enjoyed as a part of the summer program. the guidance of the health department, to make schor 
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At the close of the summer season every school provides the parents and neighbors with an outdoor play program. 


reneral ind complete examinations ol! all tion 


at 


ra ' testing heart, lungs, and bloed pressurt sports include football, basketball, wrestling 
pupils in the kindergarten. grades one, two ind checking for physical defects that would track, golf, and baseball 





three. five. seven, nine. and eleven. Thess prohibit the student’s participation Intramural sports activities of a recrea- 
examinations include height and weight, vi Competition is provided in six sports in a tional nature are considered as a vital phase 
sions, hearing, and the more complete physical wide variety of team classifications. The of the total school program. These intramural 


examinations done by physicians. In addition 
ill athletic participants, all new pupils, and 
ll known chronic cases are examined annually 

Teachers are urged to be alert to physical 


} 


relate the onditions of the child that influence behavior 


lew activl- 


[hese observations are reported to the school 
tly by the 


nurse or physician. Teachers are also en 
m 


cludes the 


r activities ferences. It is advisable that these observa 


2 Webster tions, when possible be checked by the school 


ouraged to report such observations to 


parents in the regular teacher-parent con 


ties to its we 
ies te physician before the teachers report them to 
the parents. When the health record is used as 


the plan . , 
he pia i clue to interpreting the child’s behavior the 


services, 
eneral rec- 


teacher 1S asked to consult the nurse or 
physician before making orientation which 


she considers desirable to a better classroom 
adjustment. It is considered necessary that 
ices ny physical defect or mental insecurity be 
th depart- eft to the health staff to convey to the parent 
in school, 
who have Physical Education and Athletics 
ater group In the Webster Groves schools _inter- : 
encourage scholastic athletics are provided primarily for 
protective the senior high school boy. However, the 
the group, Junior high school boy is provided competi 
icians and tion in basketball. The senior high school girl 


1d children 


has limited competition under the Girl’s Ath- 
; letic Association program in several sports 
annually tof Both boys and girls in junior and senior high 
nt, to make school must pass each year a physical examina- 





Tumbling and other organized play are a part of the summer activities. 
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Handicraft and art are important elements of the Webster Groves community 
adult school activities. 


activities have been increased in the ele- 
mentary schools. As the elementary physical 
education programs continue in breadth and 
quality the interest evidenced in physical 
activities will carry over to intramurals. 

In the secondary schools, outlines and 
courses of study are followed in the gym- 
nasium classes. Seasonal activities are used, 
and a balanced program is out for 
both boys and girls 

It is the purpose of the Webster Groves 
program to provide recreation of many types 
for all age levels. Much of the job is done in 
and through the schools; done in 
adult programs. For children in the elementary 
schools, intramural activities will be conducted 
after school on the playground for six months 


carried 


some 15S 





Outdoor dancing on the playground. 


of the school year; during the winter months 
of December, January, and February the gym- 
nasium can be used for the same purpose 
School gyms will be put to use on Saturdays 


Intramural activities are increased for after 
school and early evening hours. This is in 
addition to the regular program of inter- 


scholastic sports. 

While many activities center in school 
facilities — buildings and playgrounds — still 
others revolve around community parks and 
playgrounds 


School Camps 


[he national trend toward school camps is 
receiving local attention in St. Louis County 
which includes Webster Groves. A number of 
schools are experimenting with camp trips for 
i period of a week or 
pupils in grade five or above 


two with groups ot 
Camping is defined as “group living close to 
It is designed to link city school in- 
living. To 
this 
should be 
covered with many kinds of trees, herbs, wild 
grasses. It should 
rugged that it has many precipitous ledges or 
peaks but rugged enough to permit the study 
of rock formations. Springs should be present 
to provide for the development of ponds and 
lakes. Some flat land should be available for 
play areas as well as garden plots and other 
agricultural purposes, as the learning oppor- 
tunities in gardening and farm operations are 
a necessary part of a good camping program 
It should be a natural haven for birds and 
small wild life 

All of these features are present in school 
camping areas near St 


nature 
struction with country community 
build a program which 
requires a large expanse of land. It 


accomplishes 


flowers, and not be so 


Louis. These areas are 


in close proximity to the population of St 
Louis County 

School camps are increasing because they 
offer continuous and direct personal experi- 
ence through the realities of natural environ- 
ment. They provide opportunities for dem- 
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ocratic living and community service. They 
promote health through developing outdoo; 
interests. Camp life gives children a chance 
to develop good habits through “work ex 
perience” and assists them to adjust social], 
through their close relationships in the camp 
setting. 

If the camp is developed as is now planned 
it will be organized on an all-year-round basis 
Pupils would remain for a week or two under 
the direction of a trained camp staff and their 
regular classroom teachers. Every opportunit, 
would be provided for learning from the 
natural environment. Many week-end trips 
would be arranged for older student groups 
In the summer, the camp would be used in 
tensively. 

This new program of co-operation between 
Webster Groves and its schools calls for 
adequate building facilities. In 1945 an ex 
pansion program was begun and to date 
several projects have been completed, in 
cluding an elementary school for Negro youth 
a large gymnasium-cafeteria seating 1000 for 
dining and 1600 at basketball games, the 
complete remodeling of three elementar 
schools, the completion of a new elementary 
school, and the development of the new 
Memorial field with an 800 car parking lot. 

This last project consists of a new swim- 
ming pool, bath-fieldhouse, baseball diamond 
softball areas, tennis courts, badminton 
courts, a park and a picnic area, built by the 
city and an athletic stadium, hockey field 
baseball diamond, softball areas, and a picnic 
area built by the board of education. This 
joint enterprise is the center of Webster 
Groves’ school-community recreation program 


+ 


THE PURPOSE OF SCHOOL 
BOARD CONVENTIONS 


\fter a long life of public service a famous 
statesman rich in experience observed that 
when a spirit of good will, energetic purpose 
ind clear thinking combine in one individual 
they produce a strong instrument of human 
All three qualities must be present 
for ideas and good will without energy bear 
little fruit, while ideas and energy without 
good will often work untold harm. Here is a 
constructive ideal which members of school 
yes, and all professional employees 
—may well seek to emulate in their duty 
of promoting public education in America. 

There is a common ground of experience in 
school affairs that reveals underlying principles 
on which local adaptations may be based 
That school board is wisest and most success- 
ful in its work which seeks to know and 
understand how other boards have operated in 
meeting problems similar to those it faces. 

The primary motive back of any meeting 
of school boards should be the promotion of 
more effective service to the schools. Unless 
it helps members to perform their duties with 
greater wisdom and skill there is little excuse 
for holding a meeting. On the other hand 4 
well-conducted exchange of ideas and prac 
can be of great stimulation to those 
who participate Homer Lowry, president 0! 
Washington County and Hopewell Township 
School Board. Pa 
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Under the Football Stadium — 


Little Rock 
Builds a 
Maintenance 
Shop and 
Cafeteria 
Warehouse 





Logan Pritchett’ 


Does your system need a central mainte- 
nance shop where furniture can be built or 
refinished and where repairs can be made, all 
at a savings to you? 

Or perhaps you need a cafeteria office and 
warehouse. Would you like to save over 5 


*Director, Community-School Relations 
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Entrance to the maintenance shop and cafeteria warehouse, Little Rock, built 
under the high school stadium. Cafeteria delivery truck (right) backed in to pick 
up load of supplies before making the daily rounds. 


per cent on food costs? With a warehouse 
where you can store food under your own 
roof and with your own refrigerators you can 
save 5 per cent, and more! 

Maybe you need both a maintenance shop 
and a cafeteria warehouse. Would you like to 
have both of these without constructing one 
additional building? This may be the solution 





The plumbing shop with the metal lathe and the power hack saw at the left. In the 
foreground is the vise and break table. Long pipes are stored on the racks in the 
center. At the right are the storage bins where connections are kept. 


to your problem, if you have an athletic 
stadium, as what school system hasn’t? 

There was a dire need in the Little Rock 
\rk., public school system for both the shop 
and the warehouse, but there seemed to be 
no available site in a central location and the 
cost of new construction was exorbitant. 

In searching for a place to meet the system’s 
needs, school officials remembered that one 
stand of the high school stadium was used 
only for storage of trucks, buses, bleachers 
and other stadium equipment. This space 
seemed ideal for a maintenance shop and 
cafeteria warehouse 

Sidney J. Lee, Little Rock architect, set to 
work to convert the area into something more 
than just storage space. Mr. Lee designed 
facilities for the shop and warehouse. Con 
struction was begun late in February, and by 
June 1, 1950, the shop and warehouse were 
wccupied. Total cost for the construction and 
the equipment was $62,548 

A part of the area was retained for the 
storage of bleachers and track equipment. A 
fireproof garage was built in one corner of 
the athletic field for the trucks and buses 


The Cafeteria Warehouse 


In the cafeteria warehouse there are offices 
for the cafeteria director, his assistants, and 
the clerical force. There is also a conference 
room for cafeteria managers and PTA Cafe 
teria Committee meetings 

Three large walk-in refrigerators, with a 
total of 516 cubic feet of refrigeration, keep 
both fresh and frozen foods, at optimum 
degrees of temperature. For nonperishable 
foods there are approximately 3300 square 
feet of storage space. There is room for the 
afeteria truck to drive into the warehouse to 
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Upper Left: desks are constantly coming into the shop for repair and refinishing in blond colors. Upper Right: portion of the mainte- 


nance shop showing machinery for refinishing. Balcony above is used for storing desks. 
is used for sanding old desks preparatory to refinishing in natural shades. Lower Right: portion of cafeteria warehouse showing two 
of three walk-in refrigerators. Little Rock and Memphis are only city schools equipped with refrigerated cafeteria storage. 


Small 
stored on shelves and large items are placed 
on floor platforms 


load and unload supplies items are 


made next door in the 
There is a counter tor 
checking items in and out 


maintenance shop 


How It Is Used 
With the new 
be purchased in quantity and stored until it 
is needed. Previously this was not possible 
Herman C. Beck, director of food service 
figures that being able to buy in quantity 
and not having to pay for storage, saves the 
school system over 5 per cent in food costs 
The menus are made by the central cafeteria 
office and each cafeteria manager makes an 
order for food or equipment as it is needed 
Each day the truck delivers the orders to the 
various cafeterias. Each cafeteria is charged 
for the food used, and each must be self- 
sustaining. One man is employed to drive the 
truck and keep the warehouse, which serves 
25 cafeterias 
With the exception of two small Negro 
schools, where cafeterias are now being built 
a hot lunch is available to each of the more 
than 15,000 pupils in the Little Rock public 
school system. 


warehouse, food can now 


parts: the plumbing shop; the paint 


The Maintenance Shop 
The maintenance shop is divided into five 
shop 
window shade 


the woodworking shop; the 


shop: and the metalworking shop 
Overhead in the balcony there is storage 
There is also a 
large tool room which can be locked. In all 


there is a total of about 


space of 2160 square feet 


16,000 square feet 
f space in the maintenance shop 

An overhead door permits a truck to drive 
into the shop to load and unload. The paint 
shop is equipped with explosion proof lights 
ind fire doors 

The maintenance shop is equipped with the 
following types of power equipment (numbers 
numbers on the architect’s 
(1) pipe threader, (2) table, (3) power 
hack saw, (4) metal lathe, (5) electric welder 
(6) vise and break table. (7) wood lathe, 
(8) shaper, (9) cutoff saw, (10) grinder, (11) 
small planer mill, (12) 


( orrespond to 
plan ) 


large 
planer mill, (14) table saw, (15) mortise ma- 
(16) punch, (17) tenon machine, (18) 
band saw, (19) drill press, (20) sewing ma- 
chine, (21) cutting table, (22) disk sander 
ind (23 


jointer, (13) 


chine 


ir ¢ ompressor 


Lower Left: modern portable machinery 


How It Is Used 


\ maintenance shop foreman is employed 
under the direction of the supervisor ol build- 
ings and grounds. He is skillful in most of 
the types of work done there. There are 10 
men on the regular maintenance staff, two of 
whom work in the shop full time. The other 
eight work in the schools as the need arises, 
returning to the shop between school jobs. 
There is an average of about five men in the 
shop at all times, and sometimes as many 4s 
eight. There is also a truck driver who brings 
equipment to the shop to be repaired and 
delivers it back to the schools. During the 
summer, additional staff members are added 
to take care of the increased run of work. 

Much of the school furniture needed is 
made or refinished in the shop. Since the shop 
has been in operation, we have made some 
60 school tables, at an average cost of $15 
each. They would have cost about $25 each, 
if purchased outside 

Desks and other school equipment is te 
finished in the shop as needed. In two months 
we refinished around 1200 desks in natural 
color, at an average cost of $3.90. It would 
have cost us $8.50 each to buy replacements. 
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SCALE tam omental 
Floor Plan of School Maintenance Shop and Cafeteria Warehouse, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
lition, th shop also finishe 16 ne por le bulletin | 1: thr 
| _ addition T op also refinished 1 me portable bulletin board; three magazine oil sprayers, rebuilding windows. rebuilding 
~. afeteria chairs (most ot which would for- racks; 32 floor platforms for the cafeteria doors, welding of all kinds, making pipe nip- 
mp » hea ' y . r + . . > ‘- > \ ; ; ; 
nerly have been consigned to the junkheap warehouse; 16 window screens: one oak book ples, threading pipe with an electric threader 
te oe ind four auditorium doors case; 150 shades; and a film rack ind making connections out of odd pieces of 
ery " 1 mn ft > toh Soom : 
n addition to the 60 tables, new I - - ; re - nt | ich f ° 
< K ige ge new furniture In addition to the furniture and equipment pipe, which formerly would have been thrown 
ide last year in the shop includes: 18 they make and refinish, other shop jobs away 
ete bles easels; 8 storage cabinets nclude: sharpening lawn mowers, repairing Concluded on page 68 
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It would Left: whole pieces of broken cafeteria chairs are put together to make “new” chairs. Right: office of the Assistant Director of 
Food Service in which menus are prepared. (All photos by Logan Pritchett, Director, Community-School Relations, Little Rock Schools. 
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For Better Morale — 





Teachers’ Contracts in the Smaller Cities 


Teachers’ contracts in the smaller cities 
vary widely in the provisions which they 
contain. The writer made a study recently 
of the contracts used in 84 smaller school 
districts.'. Seventy-four districts were 
selected on the basis of number of teach- 
ers employed, namely 35-75. These 74 
districts represented approximately 90 per 
cent of the districts of that classification 
in the State of Michigan. Ten further 
school districts were added on the basis of 
geographical classification. In half of these 
18 or more teachers were employed, and 
in five up to 100 teachers were employed. 
The latter two samplings did not vary 
from the first 74 in general nature of 
contracts used. The median number of 
teachers employed was not affected by the 
ten samplings. 

The median number of teachers em- 
ployed was 47. Fifty-four characteristics 
or provisions of the contracts were listed. 
In but one of these characteristics was there 
unanimous agreement among the 84 
contracts. 


Salaries and Terms of Service 


In but one of the 54 characteristics is 
there complete agreement. All contracts are 
signed by the teacher. The annual salary 
is stated in 82 contracts. In two contracts 
the monthly salary only is stipulated, and 
in neither of these instances is the length 
of the school term specified. In 70 in- 
stances the length of the school term is 
stated, and in 74 contracts the opening 
date or approximate opening date of school 
is mentioned. Provisions for payment of 
salary in installments is found in 70 con- 
tracts. The exact number of installments is 
printed on 22 contracts as follows: 


TABLE I. Salary Installments 


Number of 
Installments 


Number of 
Contracts 


10 l 
12 ‘ 
19 d 
20 4 
21 l 
24 6 
26 l 


In 48 additional contracts space is provided 
for stipulating the number of installments 
in which the salaries are to be paid. 

Some contingencies are attached to the 
annual salary provisions. Six contracts 
specified that the payment of the stipulated 
salary as provided in the salary schedule 
is dependent on the adequacy of the funds. 
On the other hand, two contracts provide 


*Superintendent of Schools 
School districts in 84 
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cities in Michigan 


Glenn K. Kelly" 


a “bonus” payment if available funds 
proved to be more than anticipated. Three 
contracts contain penalty provision for 
the failure of the teacher to fulfill his 
contract. Two contracts provide a penalty 
of $100 deduction from the _ teacher’s 
salary, and one provides a penalty deduc- 
tion of two weeks’ pay. 

One contract contains blanks which can 
be filled in to provide extra pay for extra 
specified duties in addition to regular class- 
room teaching duties. 


Requirements of Teacher and Obligations 
of Teacher and Board 


In only 66 contracts is there a provision 
that the teacher be the holder of a license 
to teach. Since a board of education may 
not legally sign a contract with a teacher 
not licensed to teach it is assumed that 
many boards think that such a provision 
in a contract is superfluous. Only two 
school boards have a provision in their 
contracts for a physical examination of 
the teacher. 

Thirty contracts contain the provision 
that “the teacher shall not be required to 
perform any other services not connected 
with the public schools.” 

A very reasonable requirement of any 
teacher is that found in 35 contracts that 
the teacher shall be subject to the rules 
and regulations of the board of education 
Twelve boards specify that the teacher 
must keep records and make reports. One 
contract stipulates the hours of beginning 
and ending the day’s work, and one school 
board specifies the city in which the 
teacher shall reside 

While some school boards seem generous 
in the requirements placed on teachers, a 
very limited number of contracts place 
definite responsibilities on the school 
boards beyond payment of salaries. Three 
contracts specify that the board of educa- 
tion shall supply teaching materials and 
equipment. In an equal number of con- 
tracts the school board agrees to furnish 
janitor service. One school board guar- 
antees suitable working conditions for the 
teacher 

Teachers are subject to assignment to 
duties by the superintendent of schools 
or the board of education in 48 districts 
Eighteen contracts place the responsibility 
of assignment on the superintendent of 
schools, while in three districts all assign 
ments are made by action of the board of 
education 

The rules governing sick leave are speci 
fied in 15 of the contracts examined 
Eleven leave spaces in the contract form 
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TABLE II. Tabular Analysis of Teachers 


Contracts 
Salaries and Terms of Service 
Annual salary specified 8 
Monthly salary only specified 2 
Salary contingent on funds 6 


Extra salary or bonus contingent on funds . 
Extra pay for extra duties 


Penalty for resignation, $100 
Penalty for resignation, 2 weeks’ pay | 
Length of school term specified 70 
Opening date specified 14 
Installment of salary (blank to be filled in) 48 
Installments specified 10 1 
12 18 
19 
20 4 
21 ! 
24 
26 


Requirement of Teacher and Obligations of 
Teacher and Board 


Teacher must be licensed to teach 66 

Teacher must have a physical examination 

Teacher may not be required to perform services not 
ymnnected with the public school , 

Teacher is subject to the rules and regulations of 


the board of education 
Teacher must keep records and neat reports 12 
Teacher must reside in the city of ] 
Hours of duty specified 
Board of education must supply materials and 
equipment : 
Board of education must provide janitor service 
Board of education must provide suitable working 
conditions 
Teachers are subject to assignment to duty as 
llows 
By the superintendent or board of education 48 
By the superintendent of schools 18 
By the board of education 3 
Sick rules specified in contract 15 
Retirement deductions provided 4 
Michigan Education insurance deductions l 
M.E.A membership required l 
Blank write in other provisions 1! 
Means of Terminating Contracts and 
Causes for Dismissal 
Either party may terminate the contract m 
days notice 17 
Same as above after October 1 
Teacher may not resign after a stipulated date 
Teacher may resign after a successor has beea 
employed . =a 1 
Teacher may terminate the contract on 60-day arotice |! 
Contract may be terminated by mutual agreement | 
Causes for dismissal 


Immorality ié 


Incompetence or disability 8 
Violation contract 8 
Teachers may not engage in any other work 
without consent of the board of education ¢ 
Insubordination i 
Marriage by womer 2 
Disloyalty I 
Who Signs the Contracts? 
The ache! 84 
Three more members of the board 41 
IT'wo members of the board i] 
The secretary of the board 
One or more members of the board and the 
iperintendent I 
Superintenden schools only 9 


enn 


used, to be filled in as the board may 
see fit. Four school boards include a provi- 
sion for withholding retirement fund deduc- 
tions. One provides for withholding Michi- 
gan Education Association group insurance 
premiums, and one contract requires the 
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teachers to maintain membership in the 


“M.E.A.” 


Means of Terminating Contracts and 
Causes for Dismissal 


Twenty-one per cent of the contracts 
studied (18 out of 84) contain the “Thirty- 
Day Clause,” which provides that either 





may resign after successor has been hired’’; 
‘teacher and board may terminate the con- 
tract by mutual agreement.” 

Six contracts provide that the teacher 
may not engage in any other work without 
the consent of the board of education. 


Who Signs the Contracts? 


lated. Provision is made for the payment 
of the salary in specified installments. The 
length of the school term and the opening 
date of school are parts of most contracts. 
(2) Although state law provides that only 
certificated teachers may be employed in 
the school districts studied, most of the 
contracts used in these districts state that 


sition party may terminate the contract on 30 The only point of complete agreement teacher must be the holder of a license 
days’ notice. One of the 18 stipulates that on signatures in the 84 contracts studied to teach. Most contracts state that the 
the “Thirty-Day Clause” can be used is that all must be signed by the teachers. teacher is subject to assignment to duties. 
82 only after October 1. Space is provided for the signatures of Less than half of the contracts state that 
2 Immorality ranks first as cause for dis- three or more members of the board of the teacher is subject to the rules and 
; missal, being specified in 12 contracts. education in 41 contracts. Two members regulations of the board of education. 
“Incompetency or disability” and “viola- only sign 21 contracts. One or more mem- Thirty contracts state that the teacher 
, tion of contract” are next in importance bers of the board of education together shall not be required to perform services 
70 as cause for dismissal, appearing in eight with the superintendent of schools are not connected with the public schools. 
= contracts. Marriage by women and insub- required to sign the contracts in 12 school (3) There is no general agreement on 
; ordination are of equal rank as cause for districts. The superintendent only signs for causes for dismissal. About one fifth of 
.- dismissal of teachers. These causes are nine boards of education, and in one school contracts provide for dismissal without 
4 found in two contracts each. Disloyalty is district the signature of the secretary of cause and about the same percentage state 
: mentioned once. the board of education binds the board. causes for which a teacher may be dis- 
' Iwo contracts stipulate that the teacher ‘ missed. (4) Most contracts are signed by 
. may not resign after a stated date. One Summary and Conclusions two or more members of the board of 
pone of contract each contains the following provi- There are some points in which there education. Twenty per cent of the con- 
66 sions: “The teacher may terminate the is general agreement among the contracts. tracts contain the signature of the super- 
/ contract on 60 days’ notice”; “the teacher (1) The annual salary is generally stipu- intendent of schools. 
es not - 
ons ol | 
12 
; The Superintendent Wonders — 
s and 
rorking Wh ’ I : : Wh ? 
ise 4 OS nterviewing Om: 
tion 48 . 
; Dr. E. R. Octting*® 
15 
4 
Some hiring officials use excellent tech- Board member B relates that his inter- made the selection among the candidates. 
. niques in selecting personnel for the schools view consists mostly of a casual conversa- Imagine the situation between the hiring 
and of their communities. They use the most tion covering the same materials already official and teacher reversed. Then the 
objective methods available to them. It is, found in the credentials and he confesses teacher will be judging the official. In fact 
mor however, a safe guess that the majority of “I just want to look them over anyhow.” he does just that! Teachers, beginning or 
administrators still trust in their snap Principal C states that his routine in the experienced, are probably much more sensi- 
¥ judgment, that is, in their ability to rate interview is to evaluate subjectively the tive to the traits that make a good boss 


r potice | 


eenaan now available to them. initiative by a few confounding questions being rated by those who are being inter- 
2 on philosophy, psychology, or methods of viewed. | 
; - Some Examples teaching. Many young people return to their col- | 
¢ work | In many interviews, this lack of scientif- The chairman of the teachers’ committee lege placement departments and report : 
— + | ic technique results in a complete stale- interviewing prospective employees says such slipshod interviews that they are 
> | mate in which the interviewee reels off his that his committee is interested chiefly in doubtful whether they want to accept the 
| best “bluff” and the interviewer swallows “general desirability” of the candidate and employment offered. 
it with his fingers crossed. In its cruder engages the interviewee in general conver- How then can the administrator make 
84 form, the interview consists of little more sation to arrive at that characteristic. sure that he will be rated as he would 
- than an admittedly subjective evaluation Business men and industrialists have like to be, somewhere at the top of 
of the individual in light of the interviewer’s long ago adopted other than such casual the scale of those who are interviewing 
n | own — of view or prejudices. For —_ 7 nee = it - high ~~ teachers? 
‘ example; that educators realize the advantages 0 ; 
— | Superintendent A writes that his inter- more scientific techniques. This becomes A Challenge Exists 
view with teachers is a deliberate attempt doubly important when it is known that In this question there lies a real chal- 
ard may to catch the prospective teacher in a_ the interview, should the teacher be hired, lenge, a challenge to refine the interview 
> a provi- statement that does not harmonize with is really the induction contact with the so as to insure choice of the best candidates 
ad deduc- the credentials sent out by the placement school in which he will teach. Thus, be- and so as to bring about a wholesome 
ig Michi- bureau. , ginning teachers start their work in new attitude toward the hiring authority and 
insurance | 7 ' communities with a positive or negative the school he represents. Thus, the inter- 
uires the situte Menomonie, Wis Education, The Stout Im J ttitude toward the administrators who view must be carefully planned and con- 





personality and personal traits on the spot 
without the use of any of the better “tools” 


physical features and build of the candidate 
and to measure intelligence, character, and 


than are the bosses. Therefore, whether 
administrators wish it or not, they are 
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ducted by those who have been trained 
to observe accurately, who are well in- 
formed regarding the traits to be judged 
and who are capable of interpreting the 
responses and reactions of the interviewee 
and of objectifying the required judgments. 

The use of a rating scale or an “aid to 
the interview” blank has done much to 
objectify the process and to enhance its 
reliability and validity. A well-conducted 
interview, utilizing the best information 
available from research and practice, is far 
removed from the naive employment inter- 
view often conducted. In contrast it may 
contribute significantly to knowledge of 
the candidate and will certainly insure a 
good rating by the candidate of the inter- 
viewer. 

The success or failure of the interview 
lies in the degree to which the sampling 
obtained is representative of broader as- 
pects of the individual’s behavior. 

Research on the interviewing process has 
indicated that some traits or qualities may 
be much more reliably judged, from the 
interview, than others. There is some evi- 
dence to be found in the literature suggest- 
ing that there may be a greater amount 
of agreement among interviewers in judg- 
ing such traits as conceit, vulgarity, mental 
balance, and leadership and somewhat less 
agreement with respect to such traits as 
unselfishness, integrity, co-operativeness, 
kindliness, impulsiveness, and others. 


Positive Suggestions 


Here are some positive suggestions for 
the interview that will surely improve it. 


THE 
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The suggestions noted are directly appli- 
cable to teacher selection and are not new. 
hey have appeared in print in many con- 
nections and have frequently been recom- 
mended: 

1. The interview should be confined, for 
the most part, to the gathering of infor- 
mation that cannot be obtained from exist- 
ing records. There is no need to use the 
interview to gain information that can 
readily be obtained through reference to 
application blanks, test or examination re- 
sults, transcripts of credit, etc. 

2. The final judgment regarding an ap- 
plicant should be made by several com- 
petent individuals who have interviewed 
him. In general, it is preferable to utilize 
three to five individuals, conducting inde- 
pendent interviews with the prospective 
teachers, provided these interviewers are 
trained and competent. 

3. Interviewers should be chosen care- 
fully. Their value will increase with ex- 
perience. Regardless of their experience as 
educators or administrators, interviewers 
should be thoroughly trained with respect 
to the interview and its problems. 

1+. The interviewer must understand 
thoroughly the requirements of the teach- 
ing position to be filled and the traits or 
qualities that best suit the requirements of 
that position. It is especially important that 
the traits to be considered be well defined 
ind that the same definitions be accepted 
by the several interviewers. 


5. The interview must be sufficiently 


adequate with regard to time and coverage 
1 reliable sample of the inter- 


to permit 
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viewee’s behavior. Although the interview 
will yield diminishing returns after a cer- 
tain point, its reliability and validity will. 
within limits, be proportionate to the ex- 
tent of the behavior sample obtained. 

6. The interview should develop around 

those traits that experience and research 
indicate may be most reliably and validly 
judged by this method, and conversely, the 
interview should be used sparingly in study- 
ing traits for which there is reason to 
believe it is less reliable and valid. 
7. It is usually desirable to use some 
form of check list, rating scale, or “aid 
to the interview” blank immediately after 
the interview for recording and objectifying 
the results. : 

8. The judgments rendered by inter- 
viewers should be made independent of 
the knowledge of test scores or training 
records. 

9. The judgments made should refer to 
specific types of behavior, not abstract 
traits. 

10. The interviewer should make a sin- 
cere effort to free himself from prejudice 
or bias. 

\ few pitfalls must also be avoided by 
the interviewing official if he wants a 
good score. 

1. Avoid subjectivity, or the judgment 
of a candidate in light of biases and 
prejudices. 

2. Avoid the “halo” effect the tend- 
ency to permit someone’s outstanding trait 
or characteristic to influence your judg- 
ment of other traits. 


Concluded on page 68 





OAK, MICHIGAN 


The Royal Oak board of education is responsible for a comprehensive program of education in a suburban munici- 


pality, with 11 elementary schools, a junior high school, and a 
in 1940 to 7859 in 1950. The 1949 school outlays amounted to $1,685,254 under a carefully 


senior high 


school. 


Enrollments have grown from 6000 


balanced budget. 


Left to right: George E. Renton, treasurer; Mrs. Alberta M. Light; Olin H. Wyman, vice-president; Clarence M. Kim- 
ball, president; Mrs. Sarah K. Hepburn; Clarence E. Hoerauf; Harold R. Rogers, secretary. James C. Covert is Superintendent 


of Schools. 
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For Better Seeing — 


Visibility of Chalkboards for Classrooms 


The study summarized in this paper was 
prompted by a visit to a model ‘classroom 
where it was noted that chalkboard visibility 
was very poor. The room was well lighted and 
the brightness ratios were within the limits 
prescribed in the American Standard Practice 
of School Lighting. It appears, however, that 
lighting engineers have given so much atten- 
tion to brightness distribution for comfort that 
the equally important requirement of ade- 
quate visibility distribution has been neglected. 

The purpose of this study was: (1) to deter- 
mine the relative visibility of several currently 
used tvpes of chalkboards and chalks; and (2) 
to explore the visibility distribution in the 
classroom of desk work vs. chalkboard writing. 


Chalkboard Requirements 


The chalkboard is a part of the classroom 
visual environment and as such must be con- 
sidered on the basis of three fundamental 
requirements: 

1. The visual task on the board should be 
provided with satisfactory visibility from all 
seating positions. 

2. The ratio of the brightness of the chalk- 
board to adjacent surfaces should be con- 
trolled within limits of good comfort. 

3. The color of the board should be psycho- 
logically acceptable and should harmonize with 
the decoration scheme. 

These requirements influence visual en- 
vironment. Other considerations not covered 
in this study are ease of writing, acceptance 
of chalk (or crayon), clean-ability, perma- 
nence, and cost. 


Chalkboard Materials 


A great variety of chalkboard materials is 
available, ranging from dark boards for light 
chalk to light boards for dark chalk or crayons. 
Dark boards are used for most general service 
applications, but the black writing surface is 
being replaced by various shades of green, 
both on new boards and coatings for old 
boards. White chalk is employed in the ma- 
jority of cases but yellow chalk is also popular 
for green boards. 

Light colored boards for chalk or crayons 
are in use, and there is increasing interest in 
light writing surfaces. At present their applica- 
tions are somewhat specialized. 

A group of representative samples of these 
Materials was obtained and their characteris- 
tics are tabulated in Figure 1. Reflectance 
data was measured for clean and chalked 
boards and for chalk marks on the respective 
boards. From the reflectance data, per cent 
contrast was computed to obtain an indication 


. . ~ 
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of the relative visibility of the various com- 
binations. 


Visibility Measurements 


While contrast is an indication of visibility, 
the true visibility test is the way a teacher’s 
normal writing appears in an actual class- 
room. Therefore a rectangular classroom (25 
by 30 ft. with 12-ft. ceiling) was selected 
for all test work. This room was illuminated 
by two continuous rows (6 units per row) 
of direct-indirect fluorescent luminaires with 
four 40 w lamps each and 30 by 30 degree 
louvers. 

The teacher was asked to write several lines 
on the samples in her normal style. It was 
easy to make general comparisons of the 
relative visibility of samples by visual in- 
spection, but the Visibility Meter was required 
to obtain quantitative comparisons. The rela- 
tive visibilities listed in Figure 2 were meas- 
ured at a distance of 18 ft. Two observers 
obtained the data and the recommended 
technique for using the meter was carefully 
followed 

All visibility data presented is on the basis 
of clean boards. However, as indicated in 
Figure 1, contrast is reduced on dusty or 
chalked boards and visibility is correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

Samples No. 1, light green, and No. 4, 
dark green, were considered as being represen- 
tative of light and dark green boards and 
were chosen for more detailed study. 


Visibility vs. Foot-Candles 

The general lighting system provided 27 
foot-candles on the front chalkboard which 
was about 50 per cent of the average hori- 
zontal level. Additional illumination was 
supplied on the board by 150 w. R-40 spot 
lamps which give a total of 68  foot- 
candles. Only artificial lighting was used for 
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FIGURE 1. Characteristics of Chalkboard 








Materials 
{pproximated Computed 
Reflectance Contrast 
3 
% s 3 ~ 
ss ss. 3 
5 3 53 5 F 
§ § 3 356 & 
No. Descriptio § 6 8 dé ¥ 
1 Coated pulp board Green .18 .25 .51* 65 51 
? Coated pulp board Green .09 .19 .51* 82 63 
3 Coated pulp board Black .07 .15 .58*° 88 74 
4 A chalkboard coating Green .10 .17 .56* 82 70 
5 Coated hard board Green .20 .25 .56* 64 55 
6 Coated heat tempered Green .15 .19 .53* 72 64 
glass 
7 Coated heat tempered Ivory .59 .48 .14¢ 76 71 
glass 
8. Enameled masonite Ivory .60.. 16t 


*White chalk. t¢Black chalk. tBlack crayon 
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the tests to maintain consistent quantity and 
quality. Visibility measurements were made 
at both 27 and 68 foot-candles and it was 
found that the results checked very favor- 


EY 


FIGURE 2. Visibility of Chalkboards 


With 30 foot-candles on samples, white chalk! on clean 
boards, and at 18-ft. distance 





No. of 
Samples? Description Reflectance Visibility 
l Light green coated board 18 2.80 
4 Dark green chalkboard coating 10 3.40 
6 Green coated heat tempered glass 15 2.€ 
8 Ivory enameled Masonite .60 1.8 


*Black crayon was used on Sample No. 8 
*From Figure 1 


__ 


ably with the conversion curves provided 
for relating visibility to different foot-candle 
values. The final data presented in Figure 3 
was converted to 15, 30, and 60 foot-candles, 
a range representing minimum to better-than- 
current-practice values. The center or 30 
foot-candle value is the recommended mini- 
mum for chalkboards in the American 
Standard Practice. 

When studying Figure 3, one should note 
the dotted horizontal line indicating the 
visibility of 8-point type (similar to Reader’s 
Digest) at 10 and 30 foot-candles. 


Light vs. Dark Green Boards 


The American Standard Practice recom- 
mends boards with 15 to 20 per cent reflect- 
ance. The effect of the reflection factor of the 
board on visibility is clearly illustrated by 
Figure 3. The light green reflectance is 18 
per cent, the dark green 10 per cent. At 30 
foot-candles and with white chalk on the light 
green board visibility is 2.8; on the dark 
green board visibility is 3.4. To produce the 
same visibility (3.4) on the light board would 
require 55 foot-candles. An increase in illum- 
ination of 85 per cent is required to com- 
pensate for poor contrast. The same relation- 
ship applies at 15 and 60 foot-candles. 

The students in the test classroom were 
asked in a questionnaire “which sample is 
easiest to read?” The dark green board was 
predominately preferred. The teachers con- 
curred with this opinion. 


White vs. Yellow Chalk 

Figure 3 also presents a visibility com- 
parison of standard white and the so-called 
sightsaving chalk on both light and dark green 
boards. Visibility measurements and casual 
observation definitely indicates higher visibil- 
ity for white chalk. It is interesting to note 
that 30 foot-candles with white chalk produces 
about the same visibility as 60 foot-candles 
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Fig. 3. Chalk Board Visibility at 18 ft. distance for Fig. 4. 
20/20 vision. 
with yellow chalk. These are certainly valid even in a classroom with a high level of 
reasons for the continued use of white chalk general illumination. While the front desk 
for maximum visibility. will always have the highest chalkboard 
visibility, the minimum values can be 
Visibility vs. Subnormal Vision appreciably improved by using boards and 
The visibility data presented so far is on chalk with maximum contrast and by in- 


the basis of normal or 20/20 vision according 
to Snellen rating. Visibility is approximately 
proportional to the Snellen rating, so for 
20/40 vision, the values in Figure 3 would 
be reduced 50 per cent. 

Approximately 30 per cent of the children 
of elementary school age have 20/30 vision 
or worse. Therefore Figure 4 is included to 
show the reduced visibility values with 30 
foot-candles. 


Visibility Distribution in Classroom 


We have made many studies of brightness 
distribution in classrooms but seldom do we 
discuss the distribution of visibility. Figure 5 
portrays visibility measurements from the 
front to the rear desks on the centerline of 





creasing the illumination on the board. 


High Visibility vs. Low Brightness 
Ratios 


The lighter chalkboards have been advo- 
cated to reduce the brightness ratios between 
the adjacent surroundings and the board. The 
American Standard Practice limits this ratio 
to 1. A study of the ratios in the test 
room is shown in Figure 6. With a light board 
the ratios are well within the limit with 
general lighting only or with the addition of 
supplementary lighting. With the dark board 
the ratio is approximately 4.5 for general 
illumination, but with supplementary lighting 
the ratio reduces to 3 by increasing chalk- 
board brightness. 


to 3 





ia WHITE CHALK ore YELLOW CHALK 


- LIGHT GREEN BOARD ——— 
(0.1) 


YELLOW CHALK 


mre WH/TE CHALK = 
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DARK GREEN BOARD end 
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hatin 4) 


Chalk Board Visibility at 18 ft. distance for 


20/30 vision. 


ure 3) and brightness ratio is 
to 1 limit. 


Hi wwever, 


within the 3 
when it is not economically prac- 
tical to provide this high illumination on the 
board, it does not seem reasonable to sacrifice 
visibility by using a light board to obtain a 
slight reduction of brightness ratio. 


The Author’s Recommendations 


The results of this 
importance of 


study emphasizes the 
the relationship of visibility 


to the three fundamentals of vision — bright- 
ness, contrast, and size (or distance). Of 
course visibility and time are also related, 


but no attempt was made in this study to 
include time. 

The following conclusions and recommenda- 
tions are evident because chalkboards are an 
important tool of instruction. 

The combination of chalk (or 
and writing surface should provide high con- 
At the present state of the art high 


crayon) 


trast 
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quality white chalk and boards with about 


10 per cent reflectance are recommended. 
Boards should be kept clean for maximum 
visibility. 

2. More attention should be given to 


providing higher foot-candles on chalkboards. 
This may be accomplished by incandescent 
or fluorescent supplementary equipment, but 
studies should be made on layouts of general 
lighting equipment that will give higher 
vertical foot-candles on the boards. 

3. The inherent lower visibility for the seats 
at the rear of the room should be kept in 
mind by school planners as well as by teach- 
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ers. The relationship of subnormal vision to 
visibility should be considered in the seating 
locations of children. 

4. Both green and black boards can have 
about the same reflectance, but green seems 
to be a more cheerful color when selected 
to harmonize with room decorating colors. 

The author is grateful for assistance rend- 
ered by the staff of the Lakewood, Ohio, 
public schools, including Miss Sylvia Klein- 
smith, Miss Ruth Collins, and R. P. Orchard. 
Sincere appreciation is also expressed to 
Messrs. E. O. Kassman and R. T. Scott for 
making the visibility readings. 


WHAT PRICE SCHOOL 
BOILER SAFETY? c. 7. Baker* 


The following news item recently appeared 
in the widely read bulletin published by an 
important trade organization of a western 
state: 

“In lighting the boiler, one employee was 
burned when gas which had accumulated, 
upon being ignited. This type 
of accident is extremely dangerous and your 


employees should be warned against such 





things 

School superintendents, principals, and cus- 
todians are interested in safety in the school 
boiler room and are concerned that the neces- 
sary precautions have been taken in the school 
to insure safety at all times. The advice con- 
tained in the western trade bulletin quotation 
s excellent and should be heeded by all who 
ie directly or indirectly responsible for the 
peration of gas and oil fired boilers. 
Looking back, the writer recalls boiler fur- 
nace explosions which did great damage and 
wused severe personal injuries and at least 
two deaths 

Warning the boiler room crew always to be 
careful and not to take chances, is good prac- 
but human nature being what it is, mere 
warnings will not prevent gas explosions in a 
boiler furnace. It takes more than verbal 
cautions and “safety first” signs to prevent 
such accidents. Then too, regardless of how 
careful the boiler room crew may be, there 
ire always things beyond the control of the 
hun element —things that create serious 
hazards to life and property. 


Ice, Dut 


Positive Automatic Protection 


The only absolute protection against such 
explosions, whether fuel oil, gas, or a com- 
bination of both, is an automatic device that 
will positivel¥ cut off the supply of fuel (gas 
or oil), in the event of flame failure, due to 
any cause. Fortunately, there are available 
today, automatic flame controls that are capa- 
ble of affording complete protection against 
damage, resulting from flame failure. One of 
the most widely used types is some form of 
the photoelectric cell. There are various ap- 
plications of the photoelectric cell, frequently 
relerred to as the “electric eye,” but in the 


*Cor Engineer, Atlanta, Ga 


end, all perform substantially the same func- 
tions. Some of these are listed below: 

A. One type shuts off the main and the 
pilot valves immediately upon flame failure, 
and in so doing, prevents the entry of gas or 
oil fuel into the furnace until after the pilot 
flame is re-established and fuel ignition in- 
sured. This arrangement does not permit an 
automatic re-light of the fuel. 

B. Another type control closes both the 
main and the pilot valves immediately upon 
failure of the flame; it goes further and pro- 
vides automatic ignition upon call for heat 
by the controller. Attempts to relight will be 
unsuccessful if the flame failure is caused by 
other than control shutdown. The main fuel 
valve remains closed until a proper pilot flame 
is established. 

C. A third type shuts the main and pilot 
valves at once upon flame failure, and pro- 
vides a time delay for purging the setting, 
furnace and combustion chamber, before re- 
lighting The time allowed for 
purging is set at the factory. 


is possible. 


Recommended Types 


The A type shutoff is recommended for 
installations which are in constant use, where 
temperature control is of the high-low fire 
type, and where the conditions do not require 
automatic re-light or purging cycles 

Type B is for use where “off-on” control 
is desired; it provides direct main flame pro- 
tection rather than pilot protection only. 

Type C is a complete safety unit, intended 
principally for ovens with recirculating equip- 
ment and does not, therefore, fit the school 
heating plant. 

Practically all types of steam generators 
can be protected by devices of the types de- 
scribed and, in view of the reliability of the 
builders of such equipment, it would seem 
that no school heating plant can afford to 
operate without such protection. 

In many of the later installations, boi‘ers 
are equipped with flame failure protective 
devices before shipment and are, therefore, 
fully protected. However, there are in service 
many older boilers which do not have the 
benefit of such protection. 


Fuel-Oil Pumps 


Another source of accident results from 
ruptures or leaks in fuel oil piping between 
the pump and the oil burner. In small instal- 
lations the fuel-oil pump is small and is 
usually a self-contained motor-driven pump 
controlled automatically by suitable electric 
devices. 

Some of the larger installations use steam- 
driven duplex pumps and others electric, 
motor-driven pumps, in capacities suitable for 
maximum load demands. Steam-driven duplex 
fuel-oil pumps should be fully protected 
against excessive oil pressure by means of an 
appropriate spring load-safety-relief valve. The 
pump speed should be controlled by a pres- 
sure governor designed so as to maintain a 
constant oil pressure at the burner tip, re- 
gardless of the steam demands. With these 
two pieces of pressure regulating and reliev- 
ing equipment, the oil-piping system, heating 
coils, and connections will be fully protected 
against damage and a possible serious boiler 
room fire. 

Electrically driven fuel-oil pumps are pro- 
tected against over-pressure by means of 
properly balanced pressure relief valves which 
relieve excess pressure in the discharge pipe 
of the pump back into the suction pipe. 

It should be pointed out that when the 
school executive buys a complete fuel-oil 
burning outfit for his school plant, it comes 
equipped with all essential protective devices. 
However, because of neglect on the part of 
those in charge, much of this protective 
equipment is found to be inoperative after a 
few years of service. 

This writer has discovered many badly neg- 
lected fuel-oil pumping outfits which were 
entirely devoid of protective devices because 
of failure to care for them. In some cases 
the devices actually had been removed. 


Protection Against Oil Flood 


If the school boiler is below the ground 
and the fuel-oil storage tank several feet 
above the ground, the possibility of the boiler 
room being flooded with oil in case of a break 
in the oil line must not be overlooked. It is 
necessary to remember that, before a hand- 
operated valve on the line can be reached 
and closed, considerable oil can flow through 
a pipe break into the boiler room. In order 
to safeguard against the consequences of such 
accidents, it is essential that an automatic 
valve be placed on the oil line near the tank. 
This valve will operate to shut off the supply 
of oil to the break in the line, thereby pre- 
venting loss of oil and a possible fire. It is 
well to remember that accidents don’t happen, 
they occur 


Safety of Electrical Equipment 


Along with the suggestions above, it may 
not be out of place to direct attention to the 
need for safety in the installation and use of 
electric motors, heating devices, lights, etc. 

It has been proved in many instances that 
fires and personal injury were the result of 
failure to protect electrical systems with 
proper grounds and the correct size fuses. 

A fact often lost sight of in grounding 
electrical apparatus generally, is that the 
clamps fastening the grounds to water lines 
are frequently found to be so badly rusted 
or otherwise damaged that they are useless 
as conductors of electricity to grounds. 
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“The American 


Sehool Board Journal 


William C. Bruce, Editor 


BACK TO CORRECT 

FUNDAMENTALS 
ST. PAUL, MINN., has voted after several 
decades of trial, to take the administration 
of the school system out of the hands of 
the Municipal Commission and to return 
it to a board of education chosen by the 
electorate. 

The essential defect in the Commission 
Plan as applied to the schools was the 
subordination of the professional executive 
head of the schools, the superintendent, to 
the lay member of the Commission desig- 
nated as the member responsible for the 
conduct of the city’s school affairs. What- 
ever the legal status of the school com- 
missioner may have been, it was inevitable 
that he should consider himself the true 
head of the schools, and should place 
economic, political, and purely municipal 
values above the educational interests of 
the children. 

The new plan re-establishes the local 
administration of the schools on a correct 
constitutional and democratic basis. There 
is due recognition of the fact that the 
schools are state agencies, which for con- 
tinued effective service must have the local 
support which grows out of school board 
control and policy making. There is due 
regard too for the fact that the educational 
aspects of the administration — the initia- 
tive, the day-after-day management, and 
the reporting for evaluation and modifica- 
tion of policies —is a highly professional 
task to be performed by the superintendent 
of schools. 


A HIGHER RESPONSIBILITY 

Previous to 1940 or 1941, the relative 
position of the business manager in the 
hierarchy of the city school administration 
was cause for debate. Many school-business 
executives felt that they needed to be in- 
dependent of the superintendent, and that 
they could not do a fully efficient job of 
administering the buying, school plant op- 
eration, repair, budgeting and accounting, 
and personnel management unless they 
were directly responsible to the board. 
There are still cities with a two-headed 
executive setup, but these are continuing 
to exist largely because the chief executives 
are men of outstanding ability who rec- 
ognize their respective official and profes- 
sional duties and qualifications and have 
worked out plans of co-operation that make 
for harmony and true co-operation. At 
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present, the accepted position of the busi- 
ness manager is that of an assistant super- 
intendent in charge of the wide gamut of 
business affairs of the schools. At the recent 
convention of the School Business Officials’ 
Association, President Francis R. Scherer 
well summarized the position and the scope 


of the job: 


Every business official is part of the team of 
top-side management with grave responsibilities 
in all school matters other than the determination 
of the curriculum and the administration of the 
teaching staff. Our teammates, the educators, tell 
us that our work is absolutely essential to theirs, 
and we ourselves sense that responsibility. 

Primarily we are concerned with matters em- 
bracing finance, budgets and accounting; pur- 
chasing, warehousing, and distribution; deter- 
mination of school plant needs; schoolhouse 
planning and construction; the operation and 
maintenance of school buildings, equipment, and 
grounds; food services; transportation; personnel; 
real estate; records; and public and employee 
relations 

The time is approaching when the busi- 
ness manager will be as highly professional 
a career man as is the superintendent. The 
coming of that time will be speeded when 
the superintendents realize that they cannot 
do more than pass a very general judgment 
on most aspects of the work performed by 
the executives in the business office. The 
technical character of purchasing, archi- 
tectural planning, school financing, account- 
ing, plant engineering, and maintenance 
must be recognized. So long as the business 
department maintains the proper balance 
between the educational purposes and the 
business services which support them, the 
school-business manager should be given 
the widest freedom of initiative and action. 
He should be respected as a professional 
man. 


A SURFEIT OF CONVENTIONS 
REPORTS from every state in the Union 
indicate that endless numbers of conven- 
tions of teachers, school executives, and 
school boards have been scheduled for the 
winter and spring of 1950-51. In California 
alone, the State Department of Education 
lists 132 scheduled professional conventions 
of educators. A similar listing could be 
made in every state; on the national level, 
the number of conventions, conferences, 
and gatherings is even more extensive. 

A British professional periodical, in an- 
other field, sums up the present habit of 
holding conventions: “This idea of talking 
it out in a formal manner has assailed the 
professions with particular intensity. Every 
professional body — every association, so- 
ciety, or institution must have its series of 
general meetings, its annual conferences 

. and so forth. Some of these gatherings 
presumably lead to something of value; 
those that do or those that promote good 
will with similar bodies abroad, cannot be 
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too highly commended. But what of the 
endless string of others? What of the 
duplications, of the enormous efforts, of 
the expenditure of time and labor which 
are needed in the preparation and presenta- 
tion of all this mass of words?” 

The functions of the general teachers’ 
associations on the state and national levels 
have changed during the past two decades. 
The organizations have shifted sharply 
their main labors from the discussion of 
new theories and methods in education to 
the influencing of educational policies and 
the promotion of a better professional and 
economic status of their membership. Their 
business is carried on by small representa- 
tive groups. 

We submit that a survey of educational 
associations is needed to eliminate over- 
organization and duplication of effort: a 
critical evaluation of convention programs 
is in order to provide teachers with more 
than the satisfaction of having loyally 
listened to professional speeches on already 
familiar topics. A new war-emergency 
moratorium on teachers’ conventions might 
be considered until the leaders can again 
do a job of significant program making, 


ACTION BY THE PRESIDENT 
THE president of the board of education 
has a common difficulty to overcome in 
mistaking his job as executive in character. 
Under the law he must initiate certain 
school business and see to it that it is 
passed upon by the board. Citizens, parents, 
business people, teachers, and minor execu- 
tives come to him with complaints or rec- 
ommendations intended to help the schools 
or more often to gain a personal advantage. 
Their idea that the president, as the head 
of the representative body set over the 
schools, should be able to give relief or to 
carry on some business for the advantage 
of the schools, may readily lead a man to 
overestimate his powers and to take action 
beyond his real authority. At the other 
extreme, there is the danger that a presi- 
dent may appear to be spineless and to be 
perpetually “passing the buck” if he re 
fuses to express himself or insists that he is 
without authority, but that all school busi- 
ness must be passed upon by the board in 
formal session. 

There is a safe middle point between 
the extremes just mentionedg Just where 
this point is must be determined by local 
precedent, by arrangement with the super- 
intendent of schools, and by more or less 
conscious understanding with the board 
membership. The personality of the presi- 
dent, his experience, his ability to manage 
men and affairs, and the respect in which 
he is held — all these are factors. An older 
man of known civic understanding may 
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often act in matters when similar action 
would be thoroughly resented in a younger 
man who has made a few impulsive 
mistakes. 

It is necessary for every school board 
president to work out for himself a more or 
less clear-cut modus agendi under which 
he will determine what matters he will 
act upon and what problems he will 
throw into the hands of the superintendent 
or the board. It is well to set up some 
simple routine of getting quick reactions by 
telephone from the superintendent and the 
members of the board, and of making a 
record of emergency acts available to all 
concerned. There is much value, finally, in 
the working principles used by the late 
Mayor Kelly of Chicago, who held that 
“an emergency creates its own authority.” 


SERIOUS INTERFERENCE 


THE National Production Authority of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce has recently limited the use of 
aluminum for building purposes. This 
order will seriously affect the erection of 
school buildings. It will interfere with 
necessary equipment of schools, particu- 
larly with adequate ventilating apparatus, 
unit ventilators, and a number of impor- 
tant heating and sanitary devices which 
depend upon the use of aluminum for eco- 
nomical construction and proper operation. 

The order of the NPA limiting the use 
of aluminum should be protested by school 
authorities. Schools are in the first line of 
defense and there will be no value to the 
national economy in the present emer- 
gency if school authorities are hampered 
in the construction of school buildings. It 
has been pointed out correctly that the 
manufacturers of school equipment have 
large backlogs of orders for new schools 
on which construction has already been 
started. The completion of these necessary 
buildings will be hampered unless the limi- 
tation orders are changed and schools are 
permitted to be completed. It is the re- 
sponsibility of boards of education to pro- 
test to their congressmen and to the Na- 
tional Production Authority. 

— + 

COMBATING COMMUNISM 

The New York State School Boards Asso- 
lation, at its recent meeting, adopted the 
following Resolution 15 on Combating Com- 
munism 

“Resolved: That this Association approve ac- 
tion by its members to create a bulwark of moral 
and spiritual defense for the youth of our land 
and the future of our country by encouraging in 
all grades of the schools of New York State the 
teaching of a philosophy that the state is not 


the Supreme Power but that the heritage of 
democracy is based on the dignity of man as an 


individual with an obligation on everyone for 
tolerance, reverence, faith, and brotherhood of 
man,” 
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Steady Gains Mark School Board 
Association Movement, State 


and National 
Edward M. Tuttle 


Affiliation by state associations of school 
boards in the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation presents an encouraging picture at this 
writing (November 9). 

The first full fiscal year on the new sched- 
ule of support adopted at the national con- 
vention in Atlantic City, last February, began 
on July 1, 1950. This schedule sets pro rata 
“goals” for each state based on the total 
expenditures for elementary and secondary 
schools. A state association is accorded full 
membership rights and privileges in the 
N.S.B.A. upon payment of the first $100 
toward its goal. How much more of the total 
goal the state association will pay before the 
end of the year on June 30, 1951, depends 
upon the decision of the directors in view of 
their own financial condition and their knowl- 
edge of the needs of the national association 

The following 21 states of the 40 in which 
there are school board associations have estab- 
lished memberships on the new basis 
Kentucky Nebraska 
Louisiina New Hampshire 
Idaho Massachusetts North Carolina 
Illinois Michigan North Dakota 
Indiana Minnesota Tennessee 


Arizona 
Colorado 


lowa ).‘issouri Texas 
Kansas Montana Utah 
Eight of these states — Arizona, Idaho, 


Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, and Utah have al- 
ready paid their full quotas for the year. It 
is interesting to note that two of the states — 
Montana and New Hampshire — have never 
before been members of the N.S.B.A. on any 
basis. Also that seven of the eight states are 
west of the Mississippi River where the school 
board association movement seems currently 
to be most active. 

Colorado and Illinois have definitely pledged 
themselves to pay their ful: goals before the 
year 1S out, and there will be others because 
action in a number of states is to be taken 
at their annual meetings scheduled for the 
weeks ahead. 

The work of the National Association goes 
steadily on supported by the growing strength 
and loyalty of the state associations. The na- 
tional executive secretary, Edward M. Tuttle 
has attended meetings of board members in 
Georgia, Michigan, North Dakota, Montana 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Maine 
since summer, and Clifton B. Smith of New 
York, second vice-president, represented the 
N.S.B.A. at the Vermont state meeting in 


October. Mr. Tuttle has meetings scheduled 
in Kansas, Illinois, Texas, New Jersey, and 
Indiana during November and December, and 
in Nebraska and Louisiana during January. 

In addition, the N.S.B.A. secretary has at- 
tended three conferences on the Mobilization 
of Education in Washington, D. C., with oth- 
ers scheduled for December and January. He 
expects also to participate in the annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers in Washington, November 27- 
29, and in the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, Decem- 
ber 3-7, which President J. Paul Elliott of 
Los Angeles will likewise attend as a represent- 
ative of the N.S.B.A. and of the state of 
California. 


Changes in National Officers 

In October, President Elliott reluctantly 
accepted the resignation of first vice-president 
E. E. Clark of Illinois who felt that he must 
relinquish the office for reasons of a personal 
nature. In accordance with the provisions of 
the N.S.B.A. constitution concerning the fill- 
ing of vacancies for unexpired terms, Mr. 
Elliott advanced second vice-president F. H. 
Trotter of Tennessee to the first vice-presi- 
dency, appointed director Clifton B. Smith of 
New York as second vice-president, and as 
director in Mr. Smith’s place, appointed O. H. 
Roberts, Jr., who is president of the Indiana 
School Boards Association. These officers will 
serve in their new positions until the annual 
convention in February when regular elections 
will be held to select association officers for 
the ensuing year. 


Annual Coryvention Program Plans 


Plans for the convention sessions are mov- 
ing ahead and will be crystallized when Presi- 
dent Elliott and Executive Secretary Tuttle 
confer together at the time of the White 
House Conference in Washington early in 
December. More detailed announcements will 
be made in the January and February issues 
of the JouRNAL. The theme of the 1951 
N.S.B.A. Convention is “Public Education — 
Bulwark of American Democracy.” 

A stimulating and profitable meeting is in 
prospect In advance of the convention 
proper, the secretaries of the various state 
associations will hold a half-day session of 
their own on Thursday afternoon, February 
15, in the West Room of the Haddon Hall 
Hotel. A free exchange of ideas and sugges- 
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tions by these active officers should lead to 
much more rapid development of effective 
service in the several states. 

Friday morning will be devoted to regis- 
tration of delegates and attending board mem- 
bers and to the arranging of exhibit materials 
from the state and national associations. The 
first session of the convention will be called 
to order in the Viking Room in Haddon Hall 
at 1:30 p.m., and at this time will come 
greetings, the address of the president, re- 
ports from the treasurer and executive secre- 
tary, and a summary discussion of the Texas 
Survey of State School Boards Associations. 

Friday evening’s program will be devoted 
to various phases of the effect of the national 
emergency and mobilization on the work of 
school boards. On Saturday morning the pro- 
gram will feature the co-operative relations 


ciations are urged to complete their room 
reservations in Atlantic City without further 
delay, using the blanks provided by N.S.B.A. 
headquarters at 450 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill., and to keep the national execu- 
tive secretary advised as to who will be at- 
tending the convention from each state. 


Proposed Maine School Boards 
Association Meets With Favor 


For the first time in the history of the 
state of Maine, a state-wide meeting of school 
board members, or school committeemen as 
they are called in the Pine Tree State, met 
together at the Capitol in Augusta, on No- 
vember 1, by invitation of the State Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. Harland A. Ladd 
The expressed purpose of the meeting was to 
consider the advisability of organizing a state 
boards association similar to those 
already existing in 40 other states 


> 


Some 250 committeemen from all 16 Maine 


ot hool 
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RECIPE FOR PROGRESS 


“Wisdom is knowing what to do next, skill is knowing 
how to do it, and virtue is doing it.’— DaAvip STARR JORDAN. 


Accomplishment of lasting good in any field of endeavor depends upon the 
three qualities so simply stated by one of America’s late, great scientists 
and educators. Schools today in every community are confronted with such 
a multitude of problems that boards of education and their professional 
administrators may easily become completely baffled or make serious mistakes 
unless they jointly possess these attributes of wisdom, skill, and virtue. All 
three must be exercised together, for any two without the third are inadequate 
to the need. Knowing what to do next and how to do it will accomplish 
nothing unless motivated by the virture of action. Action combined with 
the wisdom to put first things first can only result in bungling inefficiency 
if knowledge of how to do the job is lacking; while action combined with 
skill in doing results in misdirected effort unless applied to the thing of first 


importance. — E. M. T. 
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which the N.S.B.A. has established with various 
other national groups ‘““Working Together for 
Public Education.” That afternoon there will 
be a discussion of “State Association Services 
to Local Boards,” and the final business of the 
convention including the adoption of resolu- 
tions and the election of officers for 1951. 
On Saturday evening in the Rutland Room in 
Haddon Hall the annual banquet of the as- 
sociation will be held with a featured lay 
speaker of national reputation 

As was true last year, the N.S.B.A. will 
act as joint sponsor with the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in two panel 
discussions on Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons, February 19 and 20, and school board 
members are urged to stay over for these. 
On Monday the topic will be “Induction and 
Preparation of School Board Members for 
Effective Service,” under the chairmanship of 
Supt. W. A. Bass of Nashville, Tenn. On 
Tuesday, Supt. E. Leslie Bowsher of Toledo, 
Ohio, will act as chairman for a discussion of 
“Effective Co-operation Between the Publi 
Schools and the Public in Understanding and 
Providing a Satisfactory Program of Publi 
Education.” 


Delegates from state school boards asso- 


} 
y 
yood 


counties were present, as well as a 


sprinkling of school superintendents who lent 
their support to the deliberations. The meet 
ing opened with a welcome and statement of 
Ladd, but ex- 

; 


cellent panel discussion of the legal, 


objectives by Dr and a briet 
judicial 
and leadership functions of board members 
by committeeman Frank M. Coffin of Lewis- 
ton, committeeman E. R. Andrews of Bath 
Thomas C. King of the Uni- 
versity ol Maine. The executive sec retary of 
the National School Boards Association then 


and Professor 


state and 
answered 


gave a comprehensive survey of 


national association activities and 
questions during a lengthy discussion period 
which followed. 

As a result of this half-day meeting, which 
convened at 1:00 p.m. and adjourned at . 
the Maine committeemen decided 

1. To sponsor within 60 days meetings in 
each county of every community and union 
school board to discuss the formation of a 
state association, and to select and instruct a 
single county delegate. 


Within 90 days the 16 county delegates 
will meet with the State Commissioner and 


> 


take such action concerning the organization 
of a state association as they see fit. 


December, 1950 


During the course of the November | 
meeting, the Attorney General’s office was 
asked to determine whether local school boards 
could legally use tax money to pay dues to a 
state association. Deputy Attorney General 
John S. S. Fessenden reported that he found 
no permissive legislation in the statutes for 
such use of tax money. However, he told 
Commissioner Ladd, neither is there permis- 
sive legislation that allows municipal funds 
to pay for community membership dues in 
the Maine Municipal Association. But that js 
a common practice, he said. It was his “ten- 
tative opinion,” therefore, that school board 
association dues could get the same treatment. 

Thus, the groundwork has been laid for the 
creation of another state association of school 
boards, and we hope to have the pleasure 
before very long of welcoming Maine to the 
ranks of our membership 


California Raises Its Dues 


The California School Trustees Association 


held its 20th annual convention in San Diego, 
October 1-4, and adopted a new schedule of 
dues stepped up to almost double the former 
schedule. Eight classes of dues, ranging from 
$5 to $150, are based on the number of pupils 
in A.D.A. in each district. At this meeting, 
Jack Merchant of Crockett was elected presi- 
dent, to succeed Le Paul Elliott of Los An- 
geles, who had served ably for two years, and 
Mrs. I. E. Porter of Bakerstield was re-elected 


as executive secretary. 
Montana’s Silver Anniversary 
The 25th annual meeting of the Montana 
marked by a 
Silver Anniversary Convention in Missoula, 


School Boards Association was 
October 23-25. An enjoyable feature of this 
celebration was the presence of guests from 
associations and the 
} 3 ( Eddy ol 


greetings from the Idaho State 


three neighboring state 
Province ot 


I 


Boise brought 


Saskatchewan. 


rrustees Association of which he is secretary- 
treasurer. Mrs. Elmer Anderson of Regent 


N Dak immediate past president of the 
North Dakota School Officers Association, told 
of accomplishments in her state. Ted G 


Reames of Spokane president of the Wash 
School Directors’ Association, 
one of the strongest in the nation, urged the 
Montana group to work for 100 per cent 
local boards as a means of 


ington state 


membership of 
increasing effective service. Particular interest 
attached to the remarks of George Hindley of 
Palo, Sask Saskatche- 
wan School whose ex- 


vice-president of the 
rrustees Association 
ension of friendship and co-operation across 
the international boundary in the interests of 


public education was most encouraging 

As a result of an invitation extended almost 
1 year ago, the executive secretary of the 
N.S.B.A attended the Montana anniversary 


with the executive committee 
afternoon, addressed the members 
Monday morning and again 


meeting, met 
on Sunday 
in attendance 
Tuesday morning, and enjoyed the fellowship 
of the luncheon and dinner meetings. In ad- 
dition, he was guest speaker at the Missoula 


Concluded on page 65) 
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ONE COMPARISON PROVES BRILLIANT PREMIER 30 
ra AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING PROJECTOR ON 3 COUNTS 
... better pictures, better sound, quieter run- 
ning! Yes, compare this amazing new projector 
with them all—you, too, will discover what 
teachers, clergymen and businessmen are en- 
; thused about. 
Super screen illumination now gives 30% more 
light for brilliant color projection to larger 
audiences— new Dyna-Tone Sound gives studio- 


; | like fidelity—and micro-mesh gears make this Feature for Feature. , Your Best Buy! 
16mm sensation the quietest on the market— 
i bar none! @ BRIGHTER, CLEARER PICTURES thanks to new, faster 


: intermittent—more efficient shutter and lens. 
Add to these 3 vital advantages such Ampro © QUICK, EASY SET-UP . . . Simply lift off lid—no ma- 


| j extras as new simplified threading—quick, easy chine to handle or lift out of case. 


{ : “nape } ; 

: set-up—centralized lubrication—film-saving 3 @ NEW, SIMPLE TILT .. . Handy control knob on op- 
i tooth claw—feather-light tension—and you've erator’s side—quickly, accurately centers picture with- 
. got the greatest projector value ever offered! out backlash effects. 





Mail coupon now! @ IMPROVED SOUND... re-design places lower reel arm 
on housing instead of sound head—eliminates reel 


< 
j Complete with 12” Separate Speaker $5490 disturbances from sound system. 


and Carrying Case .. ......20- 


mpro Corporation 
OTT, 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinols 


| 

| ASBJ 12-50 
| Rush me FREE illustrated literature on the new Premier 
30 Projector with Dyna-Tone sound. 





i AMPRO CORPORATION (Genero! Precision Equipment Corp. Subsidiary) 


8mm Cameras and Projectors + Slide Projectors 
16mm Sound-on-film « Tape Recorders 
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The Board of Education and the 
Superintendent of Schools 


At a meeting of the Minneapolis board of 
education September 26, 1950, statements 
were made outlining the relation of the board 
of education to the superintendent of schools 
and of the superintendent to the board, by 
Mrs. R. E. Rustad, president of the board 
and Superintendent-elect R. E. Putnam. The 
meeting was the occasion of Mr. Putnam's 
first attendance at a board meeting following 
his election. 

Mr. Putnam’s statement which follows was 
approved by the five members of the board 
who were present. The two labor-endorsed 
board members who were absent did not go 
on record. 


Mr. Putnam’s Statement 
The superintendent of schools has a responsi 
bility to the board of education, the school staff, 
the children, and the community which he serves 
His position is not an easy one, because he is 
compelled to render decisions which at times are 
not readily accepted by all groups. Therefore, | 
should like to have it understood that all recom 
mendations which I may make in regard to 
policies, personnel, and procedure will be made 
solely on the basis of the best interests of the 
school system and the children of Minneapolis, 
without regard to any faction on the board of 
education, in the schools, or in the community 

The superintendent of schools, in order to be 
effective and to obtain the maximum educational 
results for the school system, must be recognized 
by the board of education as an authority in the 
field of school administration, which includes 
both instruction and business management. In 
other words, all matters pertaining to the admin 
istration of the schools should first be referred 
to him for consideration, study, and recommen 
dation, recognizing, of course, the board’s pre 
rogative to accept or reject recommendations as 

made. A school system will progress only to the 
degree that its board of education and school 
staff adhere strictly to professional administration 
If I accept the position, it is with the under 
standing that I am not committed to any in 
dividual, group, or organization and shall work 
with everyone with equal fairness. I fully realize 
the responsibility of the position and the im 
of professional administration. There 
fore, I would want the board of education to 
agree to the following statement of working 
relationship before accepting the position: 

1. The superintendent will have complete free 
dom to organize, reorganize, and arrange the 
administrative and supervisory staff which, in 
his judgment, best serves the Minneapolis public 
S( hools 

2. The administration of instruction and busi 
ness affairs must be definitely lodged with the 
superintendent and supervised by him, with the 
assistance of his staff 

3. The sole responsibility for selection, place 
ment, and transfer of personnel shall be vested 
in the superintendent and his staff. 


portance 


4. The board of education, individually and 
collectively, will refer all matters called to its 
attention to the superintendent for study and 


recommendation. 

Mr. Putnam said he felt that agreement to 
this statement of working relationship was 
essential if the school system was to move 
forward in a professional manner and if the 
administration and the board of education 
were to gain those things for the school 


system which would improve the over-all 


program of education in Minneapolis 


Mrs. Rustad’s Point of View 


President Constance W. Rustad made the 
following statement: 

I believe the relationship of a superintendent 
of schools to the community, the board of edu 
cation, and the school personnel as well as their 
relationship to him needs clarification. It has 
been the goal of the board of education to rely 
on the recommendations of the superintendent 
in all professional matters. But professional ad 
ministration involves a two-way relationship 
from the superintendent to the board, as well 
as from the board to the superintendent. 

So that the superintendent may carry out the 
educational program effectively and efficiently, 
the board must have confidence in him, not only 
because the board recognizes in him a_ high 
degree of professional competence, but because 
he shows a willingness to assume certain responsi 
bilities toward the board, the public, and the 
school staff. Recognition by the superintendent 
of the following areas of responsibility are 
great importance to a successful school adminis 
tration: 

1. There is the responsibility 
tendent for knowing his community 


ol 


of the superin 


Few people 
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vote. Good superintendent-school board rela. 
tionships are essential to the understanding anq 
acceptance of the superintendents’ recommenda. 
tions. 

3. There is the responsibility of the superin- 
tendent to work with all teachers and teacher 
groups and other school personnel on all mat. 
ters affecting their welfare in a fair and im. 
partial manner. Good superintendent-personne} 
relationships are of greatest importance to aq 
high morale and the smooth operation of the 
schools. 

Recognition of these principles on the part of 
the superintendent, plus the acceptance by the 
board education of the usual professional 
prerogatives of a superintendent as expressed by 
Mr. Putnam, will mean not only a real profes. 
sional administration of our schools, but should 
mean, also, a new era in school support from 
ail concerned. Because Mr. Putnam has shown 
an understanding of these areas of responsibility 
during the time he has served as associate super 
intendent in Minneapolis, I am fully behind him 
and I think he should have full support in the 
position that the board has offered him 

Eprtor’s Note. The foregoing statements 
have been published at the suggestion of 
Mrs. Rustad, in partial reply to the editorial 
“Three Superintendencies” in the October 
ssue of the JouRNAL. Mrs. Rustad holds that 
Minneapolis is not niggardly in its school 
support but that the schools are improved 
in their support due to better state aid, an 
in the local support following the 
of a school-tax referendum, and long- 
term borrowing for a repair program 

« 
PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL 
BOARD OFFICIALS 


Mriter has been re-elected for 


of 


on 


ncrease 


success 


& Paut L a third tern 


would question the superintendents’ right to as chairman of the board of education at Cromwell, Conn 
attend national meetings of importance. But it He is beginning his twelfth year in that position 
is more important that he know first what th: & Miss Carrie Vorct, secretary of the school board ¢ 
community he serves is thinking and that th Lead, S. Dak., will resign January 1, 1951, after the 
public know, firsthand, what the schools are completion of 46% years of service. Miss ANNA ZuHB 
trying to do. The superintendent who recognizes aS been elected to succeed Miss Voigt 
the importance of sound school-community r¢ pte — = ween os ted presitent 
lationships is in a better position to win th 'e De "ae “yg Beas ee a 
understanding and co-operation of the public member of the Phoenix. Ariz.. Union High School Boar 
toward an effective educational program ®> Mrs. FartH Nortn has been elected a trustee of the 
2. There is the responsibility of the superin Phoenix, Ariz., elementary school dist 
tendent to give complete and accurate information > Vinci. K. Janes has been elected clerk the boa 
to members of the board of education on all at Helena, Mont ceed John F. McBride 
matters relating to the instructional and financial >t. od }~ ee ee. F _—— aol 
programs. Just as a superintendent rightly ex a ven te wil B.- a me " seal pone 
pects the members of the board to refer to = enelvsion the edmiaistration of the lunchrooms & 
him administrative problems brought to their placing them on a sound basis 
attention, so they have the right to be fully & Wirtiam S. Watters has been elected a member 
informed on everything upon which they must the board at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 
3 
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is still standing. This year the Council Grove schools have opened a splendidly 
only 


school, the Garfield School, which includes not 


EDUCATION, 


COUNCIL 
_ The public schools of Council Grove, Kans., are celebrating their centennial. The original all-white school 
in Kansas was started as the Kaw Mission in Council Grove, in 1850, and the original two-story stone structure 


GROVE, KANSAS 





planned one-story elementary 


classrooms but an auditorium-gymnasium, a library, 4 


home-economics room, and space for the school lunches 


The Council Grove schools offer a carefully 
of Supt. K. O. Esping. 

Members of the board, left to 
president; Phil Johnson; K. O. 


right: Morris S. 


balanced 


Dowell, 
Esping, superintendent; 


program of education, under the professional direction 


Carlson; J. L. Saunders, vice 


McQuin. 


president; V. R 
Frank Warnica; and J. C 
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A new tool of business— 


A new tool of learning— 


the ROYAL ELECTRIC! 


To men of management, the new Royal Electric 
offers an extraordinarily efficient typewriter for every 
typing need. 


To educators the important news is this: With busi- 
ness turning more and more to Royal Electrics you 
will want to offer more and more instruction on them. 
For alert business management has discovered that the 
Royal Electric delivers letters of sparkling beauty, fast 
and economically. In heavy-duty work, it can supply 
as many as 20 clean carbon copies. 

Instruction on the Royal Electric will be a new and 
rewarding teaching experience. For this new Royal 
Electric is standard in all respects—with power added. 
rhe controls are in the same position as on the Gray 


OY, 


Made by the World's Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 


STANDARD ELECTRIC 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 








Magic Royal. The keyboard, in position of characters 
and numerals, and position of keys, is the same. 


No typing habits to change! “Magic” Margin, 
tabulator key, shift keys, and other famous Royal fea- 
tures are identical in shape and position with Gray 
Magic Royal. A Royal exclusive! 

No “change-over” problems! Only on this electric 
typewriter can the operator adjust the touch to make 
the change-over from manual to electric quick and 
simple—thanks to “Touch Control”—another Royal 
exclusive! 

MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 


Royal Typewriter Co., , Dept. D-8 
2 Park Ave., New ~sabey ~4 N.Y. 


Please send me more information about the new Royal 
li lec tric 
ADDRESS __ - 
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POLICIES GOVERNING 
THE APPOINTMENT AND 
ORGANIZATION OF A LAY 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The board of education of Hobbs, N. Mex., 
has set up a statement of policies governing 
the appointment and organization of a lay 
advisory committee and the principles gov- 
erning its functions. 

Following successful experience with its 
first Advisory Commitiee, the board has ap- 
proved the creation of a permanent advisory 
committee composed of ten lay persons close 
to the people. This committee was appointed 
and organized in the manner prescribed and 
is functioning in accordance with the policies 
and principles outlined. 


Statement of Objectives 


1. To give the community through representa- 
tive lay citizens an opportunity to express opin 
ions and ideas, obtain information, and ask ques 
tions of the board of education concerning the 
educational program of the school and future 
planning which, after all, concerns all the com 
munity’s citizens. 

2. To provide for a clear two-way free ex 
change of ideas and the dissemination of infor 
mation about the schools and the community for 
the purpose of developing an improved under- 
standing of school needs and problems on the 
part of the community and of community needs 
and problems on the part of the school. 

3. To encourage direct, informal lay participa- 
tion in school planning and improvement by 
keeping the community fully informed at all 
times concerning both the program and the cur- 
rent problems of the school 

4. To form a springboard for translating into 
action the results of the best thinking in the 
community on school problems through lay and 
professional participation in democratic discus- 
sions of school problems wherein professional 
school people and lay people think through some 
of the schools’ and community’s major problems 
together. 

5. To present and demonstrate various phases 
of the school program to the community. 

6. To better direct attention to the educational 
program as well as to administrative and business 
problems of the schools. 

7. To contribute to the progressive improve 
ment of the quality of school services on the 
theory that any school that stops being a better 
school this year than it was last year stops being 
a good school. 

8. To secure lay support of desirable school 
legislation which all too often has been supported 
largely by professional educators in the past. 

9. To respect the obligations and legal respon 
sibility of the board of education for the main 
tenance and operation of the school system by 
remembering the advisory nature of the con 
tributions of the Advisory Committee and fur 
ther, that individual members of the board oi 
education and the professional school staff may 
and should participate in informal discussions of 
school problems provided they are careful not to 
commit themselves on controversial issues. Such 
commitments can be made only by the board of 
education acting as a unit and after it has had 
an opportunity to think through the problem in 
the light of all the available facts. 

Membership in the lay advisory committee 
is limited to ten in number, with each mem- 
ber of the five-member board of education 
appointing two members to the committee at 
the time of his election to the board. The term 
of membership on the committee is six years, 
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(Left to Right) Wm. P. Ridock, business manager; C. N. 


Jackson, treasurer; 


Hollis A. Moore, superintendent, Greeley, Colo., Public Schools. 


or the same as that of members of the board 
of education. In order to spread participation 
and secure a better cross section of ideas from 
the community, no member of the committee 
is eligible to succeed himself. 

Only lay citizens, willing and able to at- 
tend and to participate in committee meetings 
and who give promise of great contributions 
because of interests or abilities, leadership 
qualities, and ability to work with other 
people, are appointed to membership in the 
committee 

The superintendent of schools is responsible 
for a brief presentation and/or demonstration 
of various phases of the school program at 
each quarterly meeting of the committees 
with the understanding that the major portion 
of the meeting be reserved for informal evalu- 
ation of the results, exchanging ideas, and 
discussing possible next steps 


GIVES LIFETIME OF SERVICE 

C. N. Jackson’s lifetime of service as treas 
urer of the Greeley, Colo., public schools is 
a symbol of the services lay people throughout 
the country are giving without pay as mem- 
bers and officers of boards of education. Men 
and women who render unselfish service 
toward the perpetuation of our American Way 
of Life are to be commended. 

Mr. Jackson, who began his service as 
treasurer of the Greeley schools in 1896, has 
given 54 years of service as an officer of the 
board, which is indicative of the highest ideals 
and purposes of lay service in American public 
education 

At the time Mr. Jackson became treasurer 
the schools employed 20 teachers. Now there 
are 200 employees, serving 3400 public school 


children. — Supt. Hollis A. Moor 


PIQUA HIGH SCHOOL HOLDS GROUP 
CONFERENCES ON CAREER DAY 
The Central High School, Piqua, Ohio, ir 
March, 1950, held 134 group conferences in con 
nection with its “Career Day” program. The 
conferences which were in charge of the co 
ordinator, were held in the various classrooms 
study halls, gymnasiums, and other rooms of the 
school. Supt. C. M. Sims welcomed the con 
sultants, and Principal Robert G. Winter presided 
Among the subjects taken up at these conter 


ences were accounting, advertising, architecture 
1utomotive mechanics, dentistry, draiting, engl 
neering, furniture manufacturing, insurance, in 


terior decoration, journalism, law, music, nursing 
pharmacy, printing, railroading, patternmaking 
teaching, telephone work, veterinary 
welding 

The consultants who represented various busi 
ness and professional men in the immediate v! 
cinity were either owners of thei! 


or were employed in local plants and_ business 
James Nellis is head of an 


offices. To illustrate 
advertising agency at Lima; Robert Yoder 
employed at Frank Hemm Motors Co., Piqua 
Lawrence Hagler is employed at the Piqua Lum 
ber Co.; Forrest Simon is employed at the 
French Oil Machinery Co., 
is employed at the Orr Felt & Blanket Co., Piqua 
William Jordan works at the Cron-Kills Furm 
ture Co., 
by the Stelzer & Reed 
Charles Kiefer is an employee of the 
Pharmacy, Piqua 


Insurance Co., Piqua 
Broadwa 


+ 
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®> J. Garrietp Houston has been appointed a membe! 


the board of education at Pittsburgh, Pa 


ate A. Rex Flinn 





®& Tuomas B. Donerty ha een elected as administra 
ri i ta te Dr Roy Wa I f Dist. No. 1 
( lo Spring Cx The new | been created 
) iperinte I juties 4 
eased school attendance, the build new scho 
buildings, and the increasing number of teacher 


work, and 


own business 


Piqua; John Koester 


Piqua; William G. Reed is employed 
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Bargen Staput-Movable Pedestal Desks have helped educators 
mightily —as proved by over 20 years of classroom use. 


They encourage natural upright body posture and reduce fa- 
tigue—so the student profits! 





sROUP 
DAY 


They improve classroom discipline and make teaching eosier—so 


Ohio, ir the teacher profits! ! 


> in con 
. Phe They save up to 50% of janitorial sweeping time and up to 35% 
won of valuable floor space. They stand up for year after rugged 


year—so the taxpayer profits! ! ! 


Bargen Staput-Movable Pedestal Desks are the number-one buy } 
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for reasons pictured on this page and many more. 


Send for your folder of the complete Bargen-Built Line. You'll St 
be glad you did. - 


BARGEN-BUILT INDUSTRIES, No 28 


625 NORTH BRYANT, MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA 
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COMPLETE OR PARTIAL INSTALLATION 


BACKED BY YEARS OF \W OW-H 0) W 


Whether your requirement is a few additional pieces of 
furniture or fully equipped new departments . . . labora- 
tories, homemaking, art, vocational or industrial shops 
. . « Sheldon provides standard and modified units that 
are outstanding for excellence of design and construc- 
. qualities that long and hard usage only serve 
to eniphasize. In experience and facilities, Sheldon is 
unsurpassed; and Sheldon’s record of customer satisfac- 


tion .. 


tion is unique. 


Look TO SHELDON 


For LEADERSHIP! 
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IT’S THE DETAILS THAT 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 























Whether of wood or metal, 
Sheldon furniture is soundly 
engineered and carefully con- 
structed. Drawers and doors 
continue to function properly 
despite hard usage. Drawers are 
equipped to receive partitions 
that are easily arranged and re- 
arranged to accommodate con- 
tents for orderly storage and to 
prevent breakage . . . Just one 
more example of Sheldon’s 
thoroughness in detail. 


The key to your complete 
equipment problem 


EAA Shocltlow « courany 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








CONDUCT SUCCESSFUL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS AND GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


The public schools of Waverly, Iowa, under 
the direction of Supt. J. K. Haehlen, conducted 
very successful public relations and guidance pro- 
grams during the early fall of 1950. Cumulative 
record sheets, profile charts, and public relations 
bulletins took a secondary place. They are still 
being used, and more effectively than ever be- 
fore, but the emphasis is on persona! contacts. 

Elementary and junior high school teachers 
early in the school year began visits to the homes 
of their pupils. The favorable parental response 
to these visits exceeded all expectations and the 
teachers believe that these insights into home 
backgrounds, the union of minds, and the co- 
ordination of home and school efforts will form 
the foundation for an effective guidance pro- 
gram. The high school teachers took a different 
approach by planning an “open house” and by 





issuing personal invitations to the parents to visit 
the school on one of three evenings. The parents 
visited in each teacher’s room and then partook 
of light refreshments. 

Parents and teachers are unanimous in ap- 
proving this type of visitation over the tradi- 
tional “parent visit night,” which has given the 
parents an opportunity to visit a cross section 
of their children’s classes and has provided an 
opportunity to get acquainted and to talk over 
student problems. The attendance and the en- 
thusiasm displayed by parents has given the 
teachers encouragement in planning for the next 
“open house.” 


ELIZABETHTON PROMOTES TEACHER 
GROWTH AND WELFARE 

The board of education of Elizabethton, Tenn., 

at the suggestion of Supt. T. A. Dugger, Jr., has 

approved new regulations governing teacher 
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growth, salaries, and welfare for the school year 
1950-51. 

The board has approved a uniform salary 
schedule, based on professional training and 
years of experience. 

A. new regulation just put into operation 
requires that all undergraduate teachers attend 
summer school once every three years. Teachers 
who hold a college degree are required to attend 
summer school only once every five years, and 
they may alternate this with travel. During the 
summer of 1950, 14 teachers completed another 
year of college training, and 80 per cent of the 
teachers were in attendance at a summer school, 


TEST ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT, READING 


During the school year 1949-50 the Research 
Department of Reading, Pa., had as a main re- 
sponsibility the administration of the testing pro- 
gram and the tabulation and interpretation of 
the results for the guidance of administrators 
supervisors, and teachers. 

The testing program for the one-year period, 
which included such tests as Gates reading readi- 
ness, Pintner-Cunningham, Kuhlman-Anderson, 
Otis mental ability, Iowa silent reading, Iowa 
basic skills, Manwiller word recognition, and 
Gates primary reading, is discussed in his annual 
report by Thomas H. Ford, superintendent of 
the Reading Public Schools. 

“The proper administrative uses of the testing 
results afforded the greatest single opportunity 
for the schools to meet their responsibilities to 
the children and to society. Because the test re- 
sults with which the superintendent’s office deals 
are based on adequate samplings, these measures 
are highly reliable and valid. They provide ac- 
curate information for the guidance of each indi- 
vidual concerned with the educational program. 

“The test results showed what is actually being 
accomplished, where the schools are strong, and 
what subjects, areas, or grades are weak. The 
information suggests where administrative or su- 
pervisory services are most needed. The test data 
reveal the level of maturity or intelligence for 
the school system as a whole, and for individual 
schools. They suggest the level of achievement 
which should be attained by the district as a 
whole, and the variations to be expected among 
the schools. Test norms set upon a national basis 
as a result of extensive country-wide activity 
provide effective criteria for acknowledging the 
superiority or inferiority of local educational 
achievement. 

“Tests are also modern professional tools. 
They help to identify learning difficulties, diag- 
nose causes and plan educational programs. Edu- 
cators have come to realize the importance of 
guiding child and adolescent development through 
the appraisal of individual progress and the 
diagnosis of obstacles to academic and social 
growth. There is an increased interest in instru- 
ments of appraisal that provide norms indicating 
whether progress is satisfactory in the basic skills 
and other aspects of development; grade place- 
ment data in relation to school subjects; and 
diagnostic analyses designed to point out specific 
factors that might be retarding growth in either 
skill or personality adjustment. 

“The ideals, the principles, and the inspiration 
cannot help a single child to grow unless the 
school can translate them into the simple, prosaic, 
everyday needs of every child. Inspiration, moti- 
vation, interest, and encouragement must ease the 
way, but unless the school continually evaluates 
progress, identifies pupil difficulties, and guides 
the pupils to skill mastery, they are not giving 
the children the assistance they need.” 


— $$ 


> C. R. Kiser is the new president of the board at 
Clayton, N. Mex 

> Mrs. Joun B. Byron has been elected president of 
the board at Salem, Conn 

®& Joun J. Stone has been elected president of the 
board at Danbury, Conn. 

> Mrs. Acnes Wuite has been elected president of the 
board at Thomaston, Conn. 
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SUFFOLK FORMS CITIZENS SCHOOL 
COUNCIL 


The school board of Suffolk, Va., has again 
approved the superintendent’s plan for the for- 
mation of the Superintendent’s Advisory Council. 
The group is composed of all presidents of 
parent-teacher associations, a representative of 
the administrative and teaching staffs, and a few 
lay people in key positions in the city. 

The Advisory Council has as its purpose to 
provide an opportunity to acquaint lay people 
with the problems confronting the school board 
with reference to its budget, its building pro- 
gram, the curriculum problem, and other matters 
facing the board. On the other hand, the board 
has the benefit of opinions, ideas, and suggestions 
from the lay people and the teaching staff. 

It is the belief of the school authorities that 
the program will afford an opportunity to bring 
about a more democratic administration in the 
schools. The interrelationship between the public, 
the staff members, and the board permits more 
harmony toward the development of a better 
school system. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1 ON SCHOOL TAXES 
WINS WIDE MARGIN 


Amendment No. 1, the proposal to amend the 
Missouri constitution to liberalize the restrictions 
on the voting of school tax, was approved by 
the voters by a wide margin. The principal feature 
of the amendment is that a simple majority of the 
voters of a school district, instead of a two 
third’s majority, will be able to increase school 
taxes within certain limitations over the maximum 
amounts that school boards are permitted to 
levy without voter approval. 


COMPLETE SCHOOL BUILDING 
SURVEY IN BULLITT COUNTY, 
KENTUCKY 
A survey of the Bullitt County, Ky., school 
district has been completed by the staff of the 
Bureau of School Service of the University of 
Kentucky. In chapter two of the report, con- 
siderable information is given relative to the 
extent of the school plant and its needs in the 

way of new facilities. 

The school plant survey committee in its 
study made a thorough evaluation of all existing 
school plants, to determine the needs in each 
attendance area, and to propose a long-range 
building program. 

Without exception, it was the opinion of the 
school plant committee that all elementary school 
buildings in the rural area of the county should 
be abandoned at the earliest possible date. 
Recommendations were presented concerning new 
space needed and the location of schools in 
the county. Among the needs suggested were: 
—_— 


1. Improved artificial lighting 

2. New window shades 

3. Redecoration of rooms to secure maximum 
use of light 

4. Testing of water supply and provision of 
ample pure water at each school 

5. Provision of more adequate teaching equip- 
ment 

6. Provision of jacketed stoves for heating 

7. Provision of more adequate toilet facilities 


It was suggested that the school plant be 
planned to make possible the offering of a 
sound educational program. Some of the im- 
portant factors to be considered are: (1) new 
type of organization; (2) new teacher-pupil ratio 
in classroom accommodations; (3) elementary 
schools to be located close to the pupils’ homes; 
(4) facilities to be planned to serve as a com- 
munity center; (5) lunchrooms to be provided 
in each school center; (6) good road conditions 
to serve a school attendance center; (7) school 
to be located near the center of pupil popula- 
tion to be served; (8) financial resources of the 
district to be considered. 
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ECONOMICAL IN OPERATION... 
EFFICIENCY-TESTED FEATURES... 


AN INVALUABLE AID FOR 
ADMINISTRATORS, 
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Yes, progressive teachers and 
school officials agree that 

there’s no typewriter to compare 
with the new Remington Super- 
riter when it comes to speed, 
accuracy and ease of operation. 
The Super-riter has been 
efficiency-tested to save teach- 
ing time ... make learning easier 
...and its work-saving, time- 
saving features enable it to 

meet any typing requirement. 










Remington Rand, Room 2561 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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PANA BEGINS STUDY OF LIGHTING, 
PAINTING, AND SEATING IN 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The board of education with the co-operation 
of Supt. E. J. O'Leary of Pana, IIl., recently 
conducted a survey of the lighting, painting, seat- 
ing, and other physical factors relating to the 
public school buildings. 

Lighting: Did you inspect the thin-wall tube 
lighting at the Longfellow School? Yes, 56; no, 
25. 

Should the board continue its lighting program 
and install new fixtures in all buildings? Yes, 73; 
comments, 10. 

Painting: What is your reaction to the new 
color schemes in classrooms? Comments, 88; 
very nice, 17; fine, 9. 





NEW REMINGTON 


Stpoer -riter 
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Remington. Frand 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Send me FREE brochure R 8406 on the new Remington Super-riter. 
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Are you satisfied with the floors? Yes, 86; 
no, 3; yes, with comments, 4. 

Seating: Should the old-type fixed seats be 
replaced by the movable type? Yes, 79; no, 2; 
comments, 4. 

Playgrounds: What do you think of the 
macadam basketball courts? Yes, 6; no, 2; com- 
ments, 64; fine, 15; good, 12; nice, 5. 

Should more courts be built: if so, 
Yes, 2; no, 4; comments, 52. 

The school authorities, as well as Superintend- 
ent O’Leary were well pleased with the results 
of the questionnaire. They fee) that they are 
heading in the right direction and that some 
good, constructive criticism was received from 
the public. It is likely that the board will revise 
its plans to include projects mentioned by 
various individuals in their order of importance. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


THE SHORTEST DISTANCE 
BETWEEN Z POINTS 


a unified purposeful 
art program 


Now the teacher with little 
or no art training can suc- 
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to think and express 
himself creatively 
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Wood Carving 
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bring art and 
beauty into every 
phase of life in 
the home, the 
school and 
community. 


The New Art Edu- 
cation series of 9 
textbooks offers a 
wide variety of art 
activities, each one 
classroom-tested and 
selected on the basis 
of its ability to inspire 
both student and teacher 
alike. 










A COORDINATED 
ART PROGRAM 


Corresponding Teach- 
ing References show 
how to prepare for 
and present each les- 
son most effectively! 
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complete 
information. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School-Business EXECUTIVES 


Financial Proposals Submitted to Ohio Voters 

by Boards of Education in 1950 

By John H. Herrick and Emmet L. Riley. Paper, 
30 pp. Bureau of Educational Research, College of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

This report offers a four-year summary of the Ohio 
school district bond issues-—- the total amount of the 
bonds to be issued, the average mileage of levy needed, 
etc. It provides an accurate picture of the current school 
building financing of the state. 





Statistics of State School Systems, 1947-48 
Prepared by David T Blose and Anna D. Gucwa. 


Paper, 117 pp., 30 cents. U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D C. 


This chapter of the Biennial Survey of Education 
embraces elementary and secondary schools of the 48 
states. 


Survival Under Atomic Attack 
Paper, 35 pp., 10 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
An explanation of the dangers of a modern 
and the steps necessary to escape them. It 
flash burns, radioactivity, radiation sickness, 
for fireproofing a house or other building. 


A-bomb 
takes up 
and means 


Movie Projectors in Public High Schools 

Prepared by Seerley Reid. Paper, 16 pp., 15 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

This report of a survey of projectors in high schools is 
limited particularly to 16mm. projectors and indicates that 
80 per cent of the rural schools, 94 per cent of the 
town schools, and 98 per cent of the city schools have 
projectors. The report indicates that more educational 
film of immediately teachable value is needed and teachers 
in smaller institutions need training in the use of audio- 
visual materials 


cents 


Workshop for School-Lunch Personnel: 

Menus and Recipes 

By Rubye Mitchell Macauley. Paper, 70 pp. College 
of Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

This report of the first school-lunch workshop conducted 
at Ohio State University, includes (1) a discussion of 
meal planning and food purchasing, (2) specific recom- 
mendations for meat extenders and meat substitutes, (3) 
recipes for sandwiches, (4) recipes for tasty salads, (5) 
recipes for cooked vegetables, (6) recipes for making 
quick breads and desserts. All of the 15 suggestive 
menus and 60 recipes take into account the preparation 
of balanced meals suitable for children. 


Annual Report of the Supply Commissioner of 
St. Louis, 1949-50 


Prepared by A. K. Nushan, supply commissioner, St 
Louis, Mo. 

This annual report for the fiscal year ending June, 
1950, tabulated and discussed total purchases amounting 
to $2,873,000. 
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School Buildings: Remodeling, Rehabilitation, 
Modernization, Repair 


By Nelson E. Viles Paper, 37 pp., 20 cents. Bulletin 
ag! 1950. U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. 

Adequate school plants are essential to a modern educa- 
tional program. The school plant that is not properly 
maintained soon fails to provide the service for which 
it was intended. An adequate school maintenance program 
must be planned in advance of need Anticipated im- 
provements must be scheduled and the necessary budget 
allotments made. 

The present pamphlet discusses the entire school main- 
tenance program, taking up in particular corridors, Stairs, 
xterior walls heating and ven- 
tilating plants; plumbing and sanitary services; electrical 
service; classroom modernization; floors; acoustics: furni- 
ture and equipment; yards and playgrounds. A bibliography 
will be found at the end of the pamphlet. 
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Standard Code for Testing and Rating Steam 

Unit Heaters 

Adopted jointly by the American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers and the Industrial Unit Heater 
Assn. Paper, 20 pp., no charge. Bulletin No. 10. Industrial 
Unit Heater Assn., 2159 Guardian Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich 

This code has been published to “provide a standard 
method of testing and establishing capacities and per- 
formances of steam unit heaters ’* The bulletin gives 
definitions, descriptions of required apparatus, method and 
formulae for testing, Computation and rating instructions 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of September, 1950, school 
bonds in the amount of $91,330,800 were sold 
throughout the United States. The average yield 
of 20 bonds, as of September 28, was 1.85 per 
cent. 

The largest bond sales were made in Califor- 
nia, $53,917,000; New York, $5,436,500; Missis- 
sippi, $4,635,000; Texas, $3,535,000; New Jersey, 
$2,602,000; Kentucky, $1,839,500; Michigan, 
$1,641,000; and Iowa, $1,626,000. 


SCHOOL BUILDING COSTS 
The Service Bulletin of the American Ap- 
praisal Company places the cost index of build- 
ing construction in 22 typical cities at 513 during 
the month of September, 1950. This is a new 
all-time high. 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

Dodge reported contracts let in 37 states, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, for 561 educational 
buildings during the month of September. The 
contract price was $119,364,000. 

During the month of October, 1950, Dodge 
reported contracts let in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains, for 450 educational buildings, 
at a cost of $86,284,000. 

During the month of October, 1950, contracts 
were let, in four states west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, for six school buildings, to cost $3,841,576. 
Seven additional buildings in preliminary stages 
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were reported to cost $2,852,000. 
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School building in the United States during first nine months of 1950. 
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= This 32’x60’x10’ Butler rigid frame building The clean, trim exterior presents an attractive 

provides increased classroom facilities for modern appearance, and the windows are ar- 

; Missis- . : » en ‘ " > . . " 

od leney, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. Ga. ranged to provide ample lighting and ventilation. 
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= 8 Sew , .tt) Gymnasium and auditorium facilities are 
combined in Butler Building used by Suring, Wis., 
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baling For Auxiliary Buildings... 


contracts 
xy Moun- (Right) At Monticello, lowa, this Butler Building 


3,841,576. . ‘ 
is used as school bus garage and repair shop. 








iry stages 
The straight sidewalls and clearspan construction 
| provide plenty of room for maneuvering vehicles. 
PT. 
4 Hundreds of schools, colleges, universities across 






the nation use Butler Buildings for practically 

UY every purpose .. . and save up to 50 % over costs 

of conventional construction. Butler Buildings 

are fire-safe, weathertight, permanent . . . ready 


eo 2 
St Bui ld | " % to occupy in days instead of weeks. For complete 
e€é eee sales and erection service on Butler Buildings to 
fit your school’s needs and your board’s budget, 
see your Butler distributor, or write today to 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. $B212, 7311 E. 13th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Galesburg, Ill. ° Richmond, Calif. . Birmingham, Ala. ° Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SPECIFY “PEABODY” No. 260 





STEEL MOVABLE 
Suntan DESKS 


Equip your schools with Peabody No. 
260 Steel Movable Desks and you 
equip them with the most efficient, 
most comfortable, and most attractive 
seating money can provide. Examine 
this quality seating. See how sturdy it 
is built. Notice the desk lids do not 
slam — look at the comfortable seat 
and notice how both seat and desk are 
independently adjustable. The adjust- 
ment feature is positive — cannot slip. 
Only persons responsible for seating 
can adjust them. No bolts —no but- 
terfly nuts for children to loosen. 


New Suntan Color Makes Class Rooms More 
Attractive . . . Finish Resists Scratches 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel Movable 
Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The desk tops, seats 
and backs are also given a CELSYN coating —a coating so hard and tough it resists 
scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for complete information on No. 260 


Steel Movable Desks. 


Peabody Offers Full Line of 
Quality School Seating 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ and 
administrators’ desks and folding chairs. From this 
one manufacturer purchasers of school equipment can 
buy all necessary school furniture and be protected by 
the PEABODY ironclad guarantee of superior quality, 
material and correctness 


workmanship, 


We invite your inquiries. 
Write direct to— 


of design. 






No. 33 
No-Tip Stee! 
Folding Chair 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


BOX 1 


NORTH MANCHESTER, 


INDIANA 











In formulating its policies and rules and regu- 
lations for the government of the schools, the 
board of education had the right to consider 
the general evils of Communism, its past efforts 
to control the education of the country and in- 
doctrinate the next generation with its notions, 
its efforts to communize college students, repeated 
efforts of the local Communist party to get 
representation on the school board, and then to 
use its own judgment and discretion in formu- 
lating its regulations. Ohio General Code, § 4834-5. 
— Dworken v. Cleveland board of education, 94 
Northeastern reporter 2d 18, Ohio Com. PI. 


A resolution of the Cleveland board of educa- 
tion requesting school employees to file loyalty 
oaths and affidavits as to subversive activities 
and affiliations was not violative of the Ohio 
Constitution or laws.— Ohio General Code, 
§ 4834-5. — Dworken v. Cleveland board of edu- 
cation, 94 Northeastern reporter 2d 18, Ohio 
Com. PI. 

A provision in the school committee’s form of 
contract with public high school teachers re- 
quiring the teachers to perform such extracur- 
ricular activities as may be assigned was not 
in excess of the committee’s powers under the 
school or general law, and did not violate the 
teachers’ tenure law, and hence the teachers were 
not “persons aggrieved” within the statute author- 
izing “persons” aggrieved by decision or doings 
of the school committee to appeal to the Director 
of Education. R. I. General Laws of 1938, cc. 
178, 199, §2; R. I. Public Laws of 1946, ¢. 1775, 
§3.— McKeon v. Warwick School Committee, 
75 Atlantic reporter 2d 313, R. I. 
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Under a California statute authorizing the 
governing board of a school district to emplo 
janitors and “other employees” of schools the 
business manager of the schools was one of the 
“other employees.” Calif. Education Code 
§ 14001-14027.— Holbrook v. Board of Educa. 
tion of the Palo Alto Unified School Dist. 221 
Pacific reporter 2d 205, Calif. App. ’ 

School District Property 

The court will not substitute its judgment for 
quasi-legislative and quasi-executive action of 
the county board of education and the state 





board in promulgating and approving a project i 


for the erection of a high school building, unless 
such action clearly exceeded the statutory or 
constitutional limitations of power, KRS 160,290 
(1), 162.140.— Carter v. Taylor, 231 South. 
western reporter 2d 601, Ky. 

Terms or stipulations included or altered in a 
contract by the officers of a school district, 
differing from those contained in a resolution 
of the board authorizing the contract, do not bind 
the district.— Matevish v. School Dist. of Bor- 
ough of Ramey, 74 Atlantic reporter 2d 797, 
167 Pa. Super. 313. 

An appointment or a contract by a school 
board cannot be enlarged, diminished, supple- 
mented, or in any manner changed by evidence 
extraneous from minutes, or by action or declara- 
tions of officials of the school district. 24 PS, 
§ 334. — Matevish v. School Dist. of Borough of 
Ramey, 74 Atlantic reporter 2d 797, 167 Pa. 
Super. 313. 

Teachers 

A Louisiana statute providing that any teacher 
who has attained the age of 70 years shall be 
retired forthwith provided that, with the ap- 
proval of the employer, the teacher may remain 
in service until the end of the school year 
following the date on which the teacher attains 
age 70, authorized retention of the teacher only 
to the end of the school year subsequent to the 
school year during which the teacher had at- 
tained 70 years of age. Act No. 83 of 1936, $5, 
as amended. — State ex rel. Tison v. Bossier 
Parish School Board, 47 Southern reporter 2d 
671, La. 

School districts in California possess most 
limited power known to law and their trustees 
are special agents without power to represent 
the district, and tenure under the Calif. Educa- 
tion Code accrues despite any maneuvers by 
the trustees to prevent it. Calif. Education Code, 
§ 13081.— Holbrook v. Board of Education of 
Palo Alto Unified School Dist., 221 Pacific re- 
porter 2d 205, Calif. App. 

A Missouri statute requiring boards of educa- 
tion to notify in writing every teacher under 
the contract concerning his re-employment or 
lack thereof on or before April 15 of the year 
contract then in force expires, and providing that 
failure to give such notice shall constitute re- 
employment on the same terms as provided in 
the contract of the current fiscal year, did not 
change the legal effect of the teacher’s annual 
contracts for each school year, and did not 
establish some sort of tenure for teachers. Mo. 
RS.A., §§ 10342, 10342a, 10730, 10730a. — Berg- 
mann v. Board of Education of Normandy 
Consold. School Dist., 230 Southwestern reporter 
2d 714, Mo. 

Under the California Education Code, whatever 
tenure right accrued to a teacher depended en- 
tirely on the kind and character of the services 
rendered by him, rather than on anything which 
school boards or its members said in conversa- 
tion or wrote in formal contracts or info 
ones. Calif. Education Code, § 13081. — Holbrook 
v. Board of Education of Palo Alto Unified 
School Dist., 221 Pacific reporter 2d 205, Calif. 
App. 

The language of the Montana teachers’ retire- 
ment act providing that a teacher who has 
attained the age of 70 shall be retired on the first 
day of September following his 70th birthday & 
mandatory and compels such retirement. R.CM. 
1947, §75-2707.— Abshire v. School Dist. No. 1 
of Silver Bow County, 220 Pacific reporter 2d 
1058, Mont. 


a 
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SCHOOL PERSONNEL AND 
EXPENDITURES 


The U. S. Office of Education, in its November, 
1990, Statistical Circular, indicates that in 1483 
independent city school systems, constituting 46 
} per cent of the total 3204 independent city school 
districts, there has been considerable growth in 
the number of teachers and teachers’ salaries. 

In cities of 100,000 population and upward 
ghools were held for 179.3 days. The average 
glary of teachers was $3,665. The current ex- 
penditure per pupil was $226.97. 

In cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population schools 


) were in session 180.8 days and teachers averaged 


$3,402 in salaries. The average expenditure per 
pupil was $226.69. 
In cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population schools 


® were in session 179.1 days and teachers received 


| an average of $3,196 in salary. The average cur- 
rent expenditure per pupil was $215.46. 

. In cities of 5000 to 10,000 population schools 
| were in session 178.8 days and teachers were paid 
i an average salary of $2,926. The average cost per 
| pupil was $197.55. 

In cities of 2500 to 5000 population schools 
} were in session 178.8 days and teachers were paid 
ian average salary of $2,799. The average ex- 
| pnditure per pupil was $196.54. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF 
. SUPERINTENDENTS 
1 pVic Warp, of Medicine Lodge, Kans., has accepted 
the superintendency at Lenora. 
> Supt. Ropert N. Taytor, of North Adams, Mass., 
has been re-elected for a third term. 
>Eart S. Woop has been elected superintendent of 
shools at Franklin, Ind., to succeed Ralph W. Sheek. 
> Joun Ryan is the new superintendent at Wolf, Okla. 
>E. D. Bravtey, for 37 years superintendent of schools 
in Muscatine County, Iowa, retired on August 1. 
>Surr. Hersert CrisH, of San Francisco, Calif., has 
ben re-elected for a four-year term, at a salary of 
$20,000 per year. 
> Dre. Cecm Rice, of Coatsville, Pa., has succeeded 
Dr. Maurice Hammond at North Haven, Conn. 
> Justin O’Brien, a former assistant superintendent of 
shools at New Haven, Conn., has succeeded Joseph 
Fitzgerald as superintendent. 


>Joun W. Wattace, formerly in the New Haven, 
Conn., rural area, has taken the superintendency in 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


>De. Arcnre L. Turetxetp has been appointed to 
head the Citizenship Education Project, a $450,000 pro- 
gam to be conducted by Columbia University’s Teachers 
College to improve the teaching of citizenship in the 
| schools. Dr. Threlkeld was formerly superintendent in 
Montclair, N. J., and during World War II was director 
{ the High School Victory Corps. 
>C. D. LamBerton, superintendent of schools at Berlin, 


Wis, since 1920, has become principal of the Lake 
County Normal School in Berlin. 

>Surr. Roy E. Rosrnson, of Ferndale, Mich., has 
ben re-elected for a five-year term, at a salary of 
$12,000 per year. 

>Wutmm R. McInrosu, of Decatur, Ill., has ac- 


cepted the superintendency at Rockford, where he suc- 


eds Palmer Ewing. 
> Epwarp B. Curertey has been elected supervising 
principal for the schools of West Homestead, Pa., to 


meceed B. Y. Wilkinson, who has retired after 26 years 
of continuous service as head of the school system. 

PA. J. Mapp has been elected superintendent of 
hols at Portsmouth, Va., to succeed Harry A. Hunt. 
>In recognition of his outstanding contributions as a 
public school administrator, Paut S. CHristMaN, super- 
Sing principal of schools at Schuylkill Haven, Pa., on 
October 21, was given the honorary degree of doctor of 
pedagogy by Franklin and Marshall College, at the 
Founder’s Day convocation. Dr. Christman had previously 
teceived his B.S. and Sc.M. degrees from the same insti- 
tution. He has been supervising principal at Schuylkill 
ven since 1931. 

> Ear, S. Woop is the new superintendent of schools 


tt Franklin, Ind. 
M4 Cart B. Curist1an, superintendent of schools at 
tst Union, Iowa, died October 28. He had been superin- 


tendent for the past ten years. 


BISHOP TO MINNEAPOLIS 


_lbert T. Bishop, formerly assistant superintendent in 

“large of business affairs at Oak Ridge, Tenn., has 

“cepted a similar position in the city schools of Minne- 

a — He assumed his new duties December 1. 
r. Bish 


» went to Oak Ridge in 1943 as personnel 
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(jadi Super SHINE-ALL 


The One All-Purpose Cleaner 
Safe for all Surfaces! 


HILLYARD’S Super SHINE-ALL. 





— " 
supervisor for the Tennessee Eastman Corporation. He 
entered the employ of the schools in 1945, and had 
been in charge of building maintenance, plant operation, 
purchasing and accounting, pay roll, and other administra- 
tive duties. During his period of service the cafeteria 
system was organized. Under his leadership, the cost of 
food processing was reduced and the quality of food 
was raised, all of which was made possible through 
central warehousing and refrigeration. He was also re- 
sponsible for the organization of the Oak Ridge Schools 
Credit Union and for the establishment of the Oak 
Ridge Schools Study Council, which supports the work 
of the Associated Public Schools Systems. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES IN 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Irby B. Carruth, of Waco, Tex., has taken the superin- 
tendency at Austin, where he succeeds J. W. Edgar. T. P. 
Baker, a former high school principal, has become director 
of instruction, succeeding Lee Wilborn. Ernest W. Cabe, 
Jr., has been promoted to the position of director of 
personnel and research. N. H. Wittner is the new principal 
of the Austin high school, and Lipscomb Anderson is 
assistant principal. 


To Give Floors and Desks 
their Mid-Year Shine-Up! 


Cleans and preserves floors, wood- 
work in one easy application. No 
rinsing. Leaves lustrous, slip-resistant surface. 

For a thorough mid-year clean up, and for 
regular year ’round maintenance, always use 


Ask your nearest Hillyard ‘‘MAINTAINEER’’ about 
Hillyard products today... or write direct to 


and HILLYARD 
moves in... 


















Ylyatce KR- OFF 


Paint and Varnish Remover 


Zips old paint, varnish, shellac 
and grime from floors and furni- 
ture instantly, when other agents 
fail. Requires no after-rinse. 
KURL-OFF is non-inflammable, 
non-injurious ... absolutely safe 
for any job. 










St. Joseph, Missouri 
Branches in Principal Cities 





David Weglein Passes On 


David E. Weglein, former superintendent of the Balti- 
more, Md., public schools, died October 10. He had 
completed half a century of distinguished service to the 
Baltimore schools, but had been retired since 1946. 

Dr. Weglein was graduated from the Baltimore City 
College in 1894 and shortly after entered Johns Hopkins 
University, from which he was graduated with the A.B. 
degree in 1897. In 1912 he entered Columbia University 
from which he received the degree of A.M. and a diploma 
in educational administration. In 1916 Johns Hopkins 
gave him the degree of doctor of philosophy. After 14 
years as principal of the Western High School, he was 
called to the assistant superintendency in January, 1921. 
Three years later he became first assistant superintendent, 
and in May, 1925, was elected superintendent. 

Dr. Weglein knew the schools from top to bottom; 
he knew the teachers; he was credited with being a strong 
factor in the progress made during his administration. He 
was fully equipped in academic knowledge, in professional 
training, and in wide and successful experience to fill the 
position of superintendent. He was active in A.A.S.A. 
and N.E.A. affairs and represented the latter organization 
in the American Council on Education. 


ATKINS, BARROW & LASSWITH 


and Associates 
Architects — Engineers — Consultants 
CONTEMPORARY LOW COST SCHOOLS 
Urbana Illinois 





LOUIS N. BALLUFF 


Architect — Engineer 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Illinois 








F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 































BINDA & HAUGHEY 


COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING 
SERVICE FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
SURVEYS — PLANNING — DESIGN 





510 POST BLDG. BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





Peter E. Brender, Am. Soc. C.E. 


School Planning by Group Participation 
With Your Educational Staff, Community 
Survey Techniques 


Box 153 Ann Arbor, Michigan 


BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 


Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E, and Architect A.1.A. 
School Surveys — Planning — Design 


of School Systems 
Box 712 WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


Specializing in School Buildings 


EVERETT |. BROWN CO. 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 
640 Insurance Bidg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


STANLEY BROWN 


ARCHITECT 


Licensed in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana 


1905 N. Harwood Dallas 1, Texas 


DAVID GILL 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Functional & Economical Site Planning 


35 EAST WACKER DRIVE ° CHICAGO 
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JOS. C. GODDEYNE, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
ARCHITECT 


Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural — Engineering — Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 





DAVID R. GRAHAM 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Affiliated with 
National Society of Professional Engineers 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
Planning of Athletic Facilities 


Box 4237 Tulsa 9, Oklahoma 


Office of 
WILLIAM BOYD HUFF, A.I.A. 


School Building Consultants 
ARCHITECTURE — ENGINEERING 
1050 N. Main St. Akron, Ohio 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Architects — Engineers 


Contemporary School Planning 


Board of Education Building St. Louis, Mo. 


Wm. R. McCoy, A.1.A. D. Clarence Wilson, A.1.A. 


McCOY & WILSON 
ARCHITECTS 
School Building A Specialty 


Rooms 201-206 — 11082 Main Street 
MT. VERNON ILLINOIS 


ROBT. A. MILLER 


ARCHITECT 
OREGON & WASHINGTON 


420 EQUITABLE BLDG. 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


RAYMOND A. ORPUT 


and Associates 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Educational Building Specialists 
Suite 620, Empire Building 
School Architect Rockford, Illinois 


LEROY W. THOMPSON, A.1.A. 
ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Educational Building Design 


Surveys 
ILLINOIS 


WAYNE M. WEBER 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 
Contemporary School Buildings 


STAR BUILDING TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 





































PROGRESS IN ARKANSAS CITY 


The board of education of Arkansas City, 
Kans., has received bids for the construction 
of one of the community college buildings. This 
building will house the liberal arts classes of the 
junior college division and will be completed 
at a cost of approximately $347,000. Plans are 
in process for a vocational shop and for the 
construction of additions to four elementary 
schools to meet increased enrollments. * 

The Arkansas City public schools have an en- 
rollment of nearly 3000 students, housed jn 
six elementary schools, .a junior high school, a 
senior high school, and a community college. 
These schools are housed in ten permanent build- 
ings and four small temporary buildings. The 
budget for operation in 1950-51 is $535,000. 


ELMHURST BOARD COMPLETES 
PROGRAM OF SCHOOL EXPANSION 


The board of education of School Dist. No. 46, 
Elmhurst, Ill., has provided the citizens of the 
community with an interesting circular indicating 
the improvements made in the public school 
buildings of the city. 

The board has recently completed an extensive 
program of school building expansion under 
which five elementary buildings have been com- 
pletely remodeled and enlarged and a new junior 
high school has been erected. 

The program for the redecoration of the old 
buildings and the original dedication of the 
Elmhurst Junior High School contains lists of 
the rooms and educational areas in each of the 
buildings before the additions were made and 
the impressive lists of new rooms and areas 
added to the buildings. The new features not 
only modernize the buildings and improve their 
appearance, lighting, heating, and sanitation, but 
also include rooms which will enable the school 
district to carry on a complete, modern pro- 
gram of education. The typical new general 
rooms are: (a) gymnasiums, (6) auditoriums 
and stages, (c) comprehensive administrative of- 
fices, (d) visual-education rooms, (e) libraries, 
(f) kitchens and cafeterias, and (g) expanded 
plavgrounds. 

The total program of the Elmhurst school 
building program was planned under the direc- 
tion of Dr. W. C. Jackman, superintendent of 
schools. 


HOBBS, NEW MEXICO, PLANS FOR 
LONG-RANGE SCHOOL BUILDING 
IMPROVEMENTS 


In order to eliminate overcrowded classrooms 
and to provide room for learning and _ space 
for teaching, the board of education of Hobbs, 
N. Mex., has taken steps toward the operation 
of a long-range school building program to 
meet both present and future building needs. 
The program includes a plan for multiple-use 
of school facilities by the school and the com- 
munity in all future plans. 

The construction plan calls for two new éle- 
mentary schools, two new units for present 
senior high schools, a new stage for the Houston 
school gymnasium, a high school unit at the 
Booker Washington School, as well as new all- 
weather surfacing of playground areas, new 
showers and dressing rooms, new central ad- 
ministrative offices, new sites, and the selection 
of a 45-acre site for a future high school. 

In addition, the board of education has pro- 
vided a new stadium. Local citizens contributed 
$10 for each reserved seat so that the board 
was able to create a bond reserve fund to 
finance the construction. The stadium provides 
6000 seats with spacious entrances. 
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“ALL ABOARD” 


(Concluded from page 52) 


4 Kiwanis Club on the topic “Education in the 


National Emergency,” and made a radio 


3 joadcast on the same subject over a local 


network. Before it adjourned, the Montana 
school Boards Association voted to affiliate 
yith the N.S.B.A on a “full goal” basis and 
generously gave further aid to the work of 


4 the National Association by paying Mr. Tut- 


tle’s expenses to their meeting. C. S. Hanna 
of Simms, Mont., was elected president of the 
S.B.A. succeeding Victor Gibson of Great 
falls, who ably carried the work during the 
past year and conducted the Silver Anniver- 
ary Convention. J. L. Gleason, Sr., of Liv- 
ingston, Mont., was re-elected executive secre- 
tary on a part-time salary basis. 


N.S.B.A. Committee on Resolutions 


In accordance with a National Association 
policy which requires the appointment of a 
Resolutions Committee at least three months 
prior to the national convention, President 
Elliott early in November named the follow- 
ing committee: Chairman: first vice-president 
F. H. Trotter of Tennessee; members: Dr. 
Carl B. Althaus of Kansas, F. J. Brewer of 
Wisconsin, Dr. Taylor T. Hicks of Arizona, 
Cyrus M. Higley of New York, Guy B. 
Phillips of North Carolina, and Ted G. Reames 
of Washington State. 

Note: Permission is granted to State School 
Boards Associations to reproduce the fore- 
going article provided acknowledgment be 
given to the ScHooLt BoARD JOURNAL. 


ee 


STATE REFORM IN UTAH 


In the recent November elections, the state of 
Utah approved a plan, placing general control of 
the state public school system under an elected 
state board of education, and making the state 
superintendent of public instruction an appointive 
instead of an elective official. 

Arizona rejected a proposal calling for anti- 
segregation measures in the schools. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

Dec. 2-3. New Mexico School Boards Association, 
tt Santa Fe. Secretary, Alfred W. Kauns, Santa Fe. 
Attendance 400. 

Dec. 6. Indiana School Boards Association, at 
Indianapolis. Headquarters, Claypool Hotel. Secretary, 
M. EB. Stapley, Indiana University, Bloomington. At- 
tendance 300. 

Dec. 7-8. Washington State School Directors’ As- 
sociation, at Vancouver. Headquarters, Evergreen Hotel. 
ee, Elmer Stanley, Box 748, Olympia. Attendance 


Jan. 8-9. Nebraska State School Boards Association, 
tt Lincoln. Headquarters, Cornhusker Hotel. Secretary, 
Frank H. Gorman, University of Omaha, Omaha. At- 
tendance 300 

Jan. 11-12. Tennessee School Boards Association, 
tt Nashville. Headquarters. Andrew Jackson Hotel. 
Secretary, W. A. Shannon, 409 7th Ave., N., Nashville. 


| Attendance 200. 


Jan. 23-25. Manitoba School Trustees’ Association, 
tt Winnipeg, Man., Canada. Secretary, Robert Love, 
Melita, Man., Canada. Attendance 700. 


AASA GOES REGIONAL IN 1952 


The American Association of School Adminis- 
‘tators will hold regional conventions instead 
of a single national meeting in 1952. This de- 
“sion was made by the Association’s Executive 
Committee. 


DEATH OF EDGAR CHARLES BANKS 


(Edgar Charles Banks, president and treasurer 
ty. Banks-Flanagan Company, Chicago, IIl., 
ed October 5, at his home in Chicago. 
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emedy for Recreational Congestion 


WLY R-W DeLuxe FoldeR-Way Partitions 


Completely Eliminate Manual Effort! 


Here you see how effectively you 
can segregate recreational activities 
with a 3-in-1 gymnasium—made 
possible by R-W FoldeR-Way Auto- 
matic Electric Partitions. But did 
you know that... 


e ONLY R-W FoldeR-Way com- 
pletely eliminates manual effort. 


e ONLY R-W FoldeR-Way has 
completely automatic floor seals 
which cut off sound transmission; 
keep partition firmly in place with- 
out floor track; automatically 
compensate for high or low spots 
in floor. 





R-W OFFERS COMPLETE LINE OF SINGLE 
AND MULTIPLE ACTION CLASSROOM 
WARDROBES ...ALL NEW FOR 1950 


Richards-Wilcox Classroom Wardrobes, 
completely re-engineered, now use only 
modern, lighter, rustproof metals. Stronger 
Exclusively specified by leading -—easiertoinstall—custom-built to fit prem- 
School Architects, and demanded _ ises—stock sizes available at lower cost. 
by progressive Boards of Education, ° ° . 

R-W FoldeR-Way Partitions quick- 
ly solve the most difficult problems 
of space and economy. 


For complete information, contact our nearby 
branch office today. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 


* Bronches in al! prin 
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as much a part of the wood 
as if it grew up with 


SINK 

DEEP INTO WOOD 
SEALS OUT DIRT 
AND MOISTURE 


PENETRATING SEAL-O-SAN fills the pores in untreated 


wood with a life-giving seal that strengthens and renews the life of the 


wood fibres. It goes into the thousands of microscopic cells and actually 


becomes part of the wood. Its penetration gives the floor greater “sur- 


face depth”, so that it uniformly resists wear. Cracks are sealed, too. 


Penetrating Seal-O-San is adding years of service to heavily-travelled 


wood floors in thousands of the nation’s schools and public institutions. 


Write for all the money-saving facts on easy-to-use Penetrating Seal-O-San. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Huntington, Indiana 





Toronto HUNTINGTON 





BEAUTIFIES AS IT PROTECTS 





SCHOOL BOARDS IN 
TRANSITION 


(Concluded from page 18) 


a rapprochement between school board 
leaders and leaders among professional 
educators, until there is almost a camara- 
derie between these vital elements of school 
government and school management. 

This is only one story of school boards 
in transition. Doubtless much water has 
been spilled over the dam. But the power 
of the citizenry through popularly chosen 
government of our public schools has 
been demonstrated beyond question. Great 


strides have been taken since a few ob- 
streperous board members began to recog- 
nize their increased responsibilities and at 
the same time objected to being merely 
rubber stamps of educational vested inter- 
ests. Something is evolving which most 
teachers colleges, overly impressed by the 
school systems of huge cities, still seem not 
to recognize. This is the maturation of the 
average typical school board. 

If the school board is coming of age, 
there is much to hope for. The problems 
of the social revolution are great and diffi- 
cult. Continued vigorous co-operation from 
all sides and in all areas is vital to hold 
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our freedoms and at the same time to 
adapt them to changing conditions of the 
revolution. 


TEACHER UNREST ON THE 
SALARY FRONT 


(Concluded from page 28) 
for what the money is being spent. The 
job is one for professional educators byt 
they can do a better job if they have the 
backing of the people. “We, the people” 
are important, even though the year 
is 1950. : 


School Boards Can Relieve Tensions 

f) Concede a point when necessary. To 
forget prerogatives and rights and to think 
of obligations is occasionally a commend- 
able activity. Open breaks can and should 
be avoided, even though someone loses 
“face” in the process. No one is always 
right. In America, the custom has long 
existed of sitting down and talking through 
problems of importance. It brings about 
understanding, loosens tensions, _ brings 
opposing viewpoints into harmony. Boards 
of education which find themselves in a 


bad spot can often acquit themselves 
creditably by conceding an _ occasional 
point in dispute. 

American schools are in a period of 


transition and there are many problems 
to be solved. What was once intellectual 
caviar served to the select and chosen few 
has become a mulligan stew for the masses. 
The result has been just what might be 
expected; the stew has proved to be 
indigestable to many of the rank and file 
who are unused to so rich a diet; a huge 
stomach ache has afflicted the school sys- 
tems of the nation. We now need a period 
of careful feeding. Too many cooks have 
spoiled the intellectual broth; now there 
are too many doctors who are prescribing 
for the patient. The portion of the prescrip- 
tion is simple: pay educators a just salary, 
house them in well-equipped and adequate 
buildings, then treat them fairly. If any 
group of teachers strikes in spite of these 
achievements, its gains will be meager 
for justice will not be on its side. 
— > ———E 
SCHOOL BONDS 

® Cedar Falls, Iowa. The school board has 
sold $1,030,000 in school bonds to a Chicago 
bank, at an interest (coupon) rate of 1% per 
cent, and a premium of $6.851. 

®& Tulsa, Okla. The voters have approved 4 
bond issue of $4,800,000 for school building pur- 
poses. The funds will be used to build a junior 
high school and additional elementary schools, 
to buy sites, and to complete a school moderniza- 
tion program. : , 
® Hot Springs, Ark. Special School Dist. No. 6 
has sold a $400,000 bond issue, at an —" 
rate of 2.9 per cent. The money will be us 
to construct an athletic fieldhouse. 

® Afton, Wyo. The school board has sold 4 
$267,000 bond issue, at an interest rate of 7 
per cent, plus a premium of $853. 

® Pharr, Tex. The Pharr-San Juan-Alamo 
school district has sold a $600,000 bond = 
at an interest rate of 2.032275 per cent. The 
bonds will run from 1951 to 1965. 
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TUBULAR STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
In Carefully Graded Sizes 


Write today for illustrated catalogue: 
Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Division 
Menominee, Michigan. 
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This Dudley Master Key can’t be duplicated 
on commercial key-cutting machines. Dupli- 
cates are available only from Dudley . 
after absolute proof of authority. 


¢ 
MASTER- 
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Write for Catalog Folder with details 
on Dudley Locks for school lockers. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


570 West Monroe Street, Dept. 1212, Chicago 6, Ill 





All-weather playgrounds now a for every school 
at less than $1.00 per squore yord. . . . Improve the 
health and phy. ed. with en outdoor gym- 
nasium of smooth, dry, resilient NATURAL BOCK 
ASPHALT. Your surfacing costs can be cut in half. 
CONSULTING SERVICE. , planning, with the aid 
ef school employees. Efficient space utilization fer 
health and physical education activities. 


©. R. BARKDOLL, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
Downers Grove Illinois 


Announcing 


THE 1951 
SHOP ANNUAL 


INDUSTRIAL " ARTS AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The authoritative source of informa- 


tion’ and guidance in organizing, 
planning, and equipping school shops. 


Ready February 15, 1951 


The SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER summarizes the 

periodic progress in the field of industrial arts 

and vocational education, emphasizes the new 

developments ahead, presents through actual 

shop layouts and equipment lists, the best meth- 

ods of accomplishment in the school shop field. 
Single Copies, Shop Annual Number, $1.00 
Yearly Subscription including Shop Annual 

Number, $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 
1412 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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A COMMUNITY’S GROWTH 


(Concluded from page 31) 


tempered presdwood which also is painted. 
Desks, tables, and other wood furnishings are 
finished natural. 

The lower parts of the brick walls in the 
corridors are tiled. Steel lockers are recessed in 
the corridor walls. 

Two continuous rows of fluorescent lou- 
vered fixtures are installed in each classroom. 

A two-way intracommunication system con- 
nects the principal’s office with all rooms. A 
master clock is connected to system so that 
bells operate automatically; fire alarm signal 
also operates from same system. 

Principal C. T. Johnson points to the con- 
venience of the office arrangement, with the 
counseling rooms adjacent to the secretary’s 
office, a bookroom, and a vault. 

Confronted with enrollment figures, which 
indicate that the building must be enlarged 
within the next two years, the school directors 
are now drafting a multimillion dollar build- 
ing program that will include two more junior 
high schools, four elementary buildings, and 
additions to existing buildings. 


SCHOOL PLANT PERSONNEL 


(Concluded from page 37) 


should bear the same relation to janitors and 
engineers that the supervisor of music bears 
to music teachers or the supervisor of kinder- 
garten-primary grades bears to kindergarten 
and primary teachers. He will help janitors 
and engineers, as a staff officer, by means 
of specialized direction and supervision, just 
as do supervisors of teachers, but residual 
authority must be vested in the principal who 
must be held fully responsible for his school. 

The principal’s responsibility should mean 
something. If he should not permit the jani- 
tor to perform his duties in such manner as 
to protect school property, for example, the 
supervisor of janitors, or superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, who is a staff officer, 
can appeal to the superintendent, who has 
authority over the principal. Principals must 
be taught to defer technical matters to the 
supervisor, who is specialized in his work, « 
take the full consequences of their own 
actions, if contrary. 


LITTLE ROCK BUILDS SHOP 


(Concluded from page 43) 


The Whole Building - 


The building is heated by circulating unit 
heaters. Exhaust fans were installed for venti- 
lation. Toilets, washbasins, hot water heaters, 
and other service facilities have been installed. 

Floors are concrete except in the offices and 
conference rooms which are covered with 
asphalt tile. The biggest problem was in 
stopping the water from seeping through the 
stadium floor above. This was done with catch 
basins and by waterproofing the expansion 
joints. 

The only painting necessary was the out- 
side woodwork, the offices, conference rooms, 
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exposed pipes, and the machinery. The offices 
and conference room were plastered. 

There is no access to either the warehouse 
or the shop from the stadium itself, The 
ramps into the stadium were enclosed with 
glass blocks, thus setting these areas apart, 
but providing them with much valuable light, 


It’s Up to You 


There you have one example of the way 
the problem was overcome. If it worked for 
us, it will work for you. 

If you need either the warehouse, or the 
shop, or both, look around for a place and 
fix it up. Maybe your stadium is already in 
use, both above and below, but you can 
probably find some place in your system that 
can be used with a little fixing up. 

If you really want one, it’s up to you. 


WHO’S INTERVIEWING WHOM? 


(Concluded from page 46) 


Recognize “bluffing” on the part of 
the interviewee. This can only be combated 
by experience, careful observation, and 
careful discrimination on the part of the 
interviewer. 

Candidates for teaching positions are 
judging hiring officials as good, bad, or 
indifferent administrators in the first in- 
terview. Those who hire teachers should 
insure a place at the top of the candidates 
rating scale by studying themselves as 
interviewers of others and by making a 
conscious effort to improve their techniques. 
Not only will this place be insured such 
administrators, but they will also make 
sure that the newly hired teacher has con- 
fidence in the ability of those who are 
directing his work. “Who’s interviewing 
whom” is of significance to those who hire 
teachers. 

> 


NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS 


> Dr. A. R. Hepertcx has been re-elected to the school 
board of Booneville, Ark., for a term of five years. 

® Bos Batey has been elected president of the board 
of Russellville, Ark. 

& Crype Ravi has been elected president of the school 
board at Clovis, N. Mex. 

> Exus Haze has been elected a member of the board 
at Rome, Ga. 

® Cuarres Wittett has been elected treasurer of the 
board at Perry, Okla. 

® Mervin Lunpsturm has been elected president of 
the board at Payette, Idaho 

®& Witt L. ScHwenr has been elected president of the 
St. Louis board of education, to succeed William Schu- 
macher. He has been a member of the board since 1947. 
® New members of the school board at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
are J. G. Houston and Mrs. MARGARET BRECKENRIDGE. 
® The board of education at Nashville, Tenn., has 
created the position of co-ordinator of special educational 
services and has assigned Wrtttam C. Geer to the posi- 
tion. Mr. Geer will have charge of speech correction and 
hard-of-hearing classes, home-bound classes, work for 
slow-learning children, spastics, and crippled children 
The work requires close articulation with the school 
psychologist, the director of school health, the director 
of the division of visiting teachers, and the general 
supervisors 

® Bruce Shaw has been elected president of the school 
board at Fort Smith, Ark., J. W. Ramsey was re-elected 
as secretary. 

® Rotanp Crank has been named head of the board 
at Eureka Springs, Ark. 

> Fryvnn Curvers is the new president of the board 
at Clarendon, Ark. 

®> Bos Hernvon has been elected president of the board 
at Medford, Okla. 
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You find in Griggs’ new AIRLINER 
tubular seating a durable, fine quality 
school furniture that pleases everyone. 
Griggs products are made from the finest 
_—— materials and machinery and are found 
in schools everywhere. 





4a Send for our catalog — 
“Griggs School Seat- 
ing.” It shows all of iy. 
Griggs school products. 


GRIGGS Be 


Equipment Company 
Belton, Texas 


There is a dealer near you. 
Write us requesting his name. 














Good School Board Members 


must know... 


HOW TO READ 


STATISTICS 


By R.L.C. Butsch, Ph.D. 


An ideal handbook designed specifically to 


help the typical layman on the school board 


interpret educational findings and studies 


based on statistics. 


It explains in easily un- 


derstood, nontechnical language all the con- 


cepts and applications necessary for reading, 


interpreting, and evaluating educational re- 


ports and materials involving statistical ter- 


minology and procedures. 


Examination copies sent on § days’ approval 


$2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


812 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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DRY MOP CLEANER ATTACHMENT 


A compact, new dry mop cleaner attachment 
for use with Spencer portable vacuum cleaners, 
as well as with the Spencer built-in vacuum 
cleaning systems is now available. 

This attachment affords an effective way of 
cleaning dry mops and does away with the 
insanitary shaking out of mops. It can be at- 
tached in a moment to either the portable 
machines by simple insertion into the outlet 
valve, or to the built-in systems by similar in- 
sertion into the inlet valve in the wall. 

The mop is cleaned by passing it back and 
forth across the slotted plate which forms the 
top of the attachment. The attachment is ex- 
tremely compact, measuring only 2% in. in di- 
ameter and 8 in. in length. 

A bulletin describing the attachment is avail- 
able by writing to the Spencer Turbine Com- 
pany, Hartford 6, Conn. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01201. 


HILLYARD ANNOUNCES NEW FLOOR 
RENEWER 


A highly slip-resistant, liquid floor finish, 
“Hilco-Lustre Floor Renewer,” is the most recent 
development of the Hillyard Chemical Company. 

Hilco Lustre, when applied to floor surfaces 
with a mop or other applicator, dries to a hard, 
lustrous finish in less than thirty minutes, with- 
out buffing or polishing. The material was de- 
signed as a finish for rubber tile, asphalt-tile, 
linoleum, or plaster floors and is suitable for 
sealed, varnished, or painted floors. Hilco-Lustre 
is nontoxic, noninflammable, and contains no 
injurious ingredients. 

For complete information write to the Hillyard 
Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01202. 


HILLYARD ISSUES CATALOG 


The Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
has issued a 48-page booklet, entitled “Modern 
Maintenance by Hillyard,” which traces the 
history of the Hillyard plant and the firm’s 
products from the late W. S. Hillyard’s first 
small beginnings in 1907 to the present compre- 
hensive list of building maintenance materials 
and service. 

The booklet describes specifically twelve main 
lines of products: 

1. Super Shine-All, an all-purpose cleaner and polisher 

2. Hillyard Renovators— rug cleaners; tile bleaches; 
blackboard cleaners; cement, terrazzo, and marble clean- 
ers; heavy liquid soap cleaners 
. Wood Seals — primers, penetrating, buffing seals 
. Gymnasium and Dance Floor Finishes 
5. Floor Dressings 
. Paint, Varnish, and Floor Finish Removers 
7. Self-Polishing Floor Waxes — liquid and paste types 
8. Floor Seals—for cement and terrazzo heavy-use 


3 
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floors 

9. Paints, Roof Coating, and Calking Compounds 

10. Soaps and Soap Dispensers— hospital and special 
types 

11. Germicides and Disinfectants 

12. Floor Maintenance Machines and Equipment 


For complete information write to the Hill- 
yard Co., at St. Joseph, Mo. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—01203. 


NEW GRIGGS AUDITORIUM CHAIR 


A new school auditorium chair has been an- 
nounced by the Griggs Equipment Company, 
manufacturers of school, church, and theater 
seating. 

The Model 34 Starliner chair has been de- 
signed to give an attractive appearance, to insure 
comfort, and to withstand hard use and years 
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of wear. The chair is constructed with a low- 
sweeping back to protect the seat from scuffing 
by students. The self-rising seat affords speedy 
exit from the auditorium and permits easy clean- 
ing under the chair. New sturdily-built standards, 





Griggs Starliner Chair. 


steel back and seat bottom for strength and 
durability are some of the advantages. 

A catalog describing the “Starliner” auditorium 
chair is available by writing to the Griggs Co., at 
Belton, Tex. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—01204. 


NEW NORCOR TABLET ARM CHAIR 


The Norcor Manufacturing Company, Inc., has 
announced an addition to its line of school seat- 
ing equipment to include a new tubular tablet 
arm chair. 

The new model STPT tablet arm chair is light 
in weight and has a clean, modern appearance 





New Norcor STPT Chair. 


The basic framework of the chair is 1-in. 18- 
gauge steel tubing, bronze welded, and riveted 
at all joints. Stretchers and 3-bar grill book 
rack, which strengthens the chair and prevents 
racking or twisting, are %4-in., 18-gauge steel 
tubing. The 5-ply, %-in. curved seat is roomy 
and well proportioned, and with the 7-ply, %4-in. 
backrest, complies with the principles for com- 
fort and correct posture. 

A feature of the Norcor chair is the construc- 
tion of the front-supporting members of the 
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tablet arm. The 1-in. tubing which extends across 
the under side of the seat is curved upward, and 
under the tablet arm, supporting it at the point 
of greatest strain. The chair is especially suited 
to high school and college seating requirements, 
Complete information can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Norcor Mfg. Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


For brief reference use ASBJ—01205. 


NEW WESTINGHOUSE MOTION 
PICTURE CATALOG 


The Westinghouse Electric Corporation has 
announced a revised edition of its 24-page cata- 
log listing 14 sound motion pictures for classroom 
use. 

The catalog describes and illustrates a variety 
of subjects in the field of jet propulsion, elec- 
tricity, electronics, radio, salesmanship, social 
science, and industrial arts. It suggests various 
teaching aids valuable in connection with the 
films. 

A copy of the catalog can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the School Service Department, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


For brief reference use ASBJ—01206. 


SPEAKMAN BACK SIPHON PREVENTER 

Announcement has been made by the Speakman 
Company, Wilmington, Del., of a new and im- 
proved vacuum breaker or back siphon preventer 
for use in connection with toilet flush valves. 

The new type preventer 
has attracted attention 
because all working parts 
are easily and _ quickly 
replaceable. The preventer 
which is simplified in con- 
struction, consists of only 
three parts — the body, 
the water valve, and a 
washer. The body of brass, 
measures 3 in. in height 
and is chrome-plated on 
all exterior surfaces. It fits 
all types of Speakman 
flush valves and is fur- 
nished with 1%-in. O.D. 
slip outlet. The water valve 
is brass and can be easily 
removed by lifting it with 
the fingers for repair or 
replacement. The preventer 
is designed to break all 
vacuums which might cause 
back-siphoning and each unit is tested and inspected. 

For complete information write to the Speak- 
man Company, Wilmington, Del. 


For brief reference use ASBJ—01207. 
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BLOOMSBURG HOLDS BUSINESS- 
EDUCATION DAY 


The school boards and teachers of Columbia 
County, Pa., co-operated in the promotion of a 
Business-Education Day at Bloomsburg. Three 
large textile industries co-operated in the pro- 
gram and 267 teachers made the tour of the mills. 

James G. Law, general manager of the Magee 
Carpet Company, who presided and welcomed 
the teachers, explained that it was important for 
educators to know some of the problems encoun- 
tered in manufacturing, and for them to see the 
processes necessary for producing a commodity 
acceptable to the buying public. Various weaves 
of current manufacture were shown. 

Leonard Bason, assistant personnel director, 
gave statistics of the local industries and ex- 
plained the social benefits made available by the 
companies to their employees, including group 
insurance, health service, hospital, safety, and 
surgical insurance. 

The touring groups were accompanied by guides 
and followed a planned course, with power mikes 
along the routes. The processes of manufacture 
were explained during the hour-and-a-half trips. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT 


I don’t know if it’s true or not, but I have 
heard it said 

That a superintendent rushes in where 
angels fear to tread. 

He flits around to PTA’s to speak, as 
mamas sit and gaze, 

Their faces showing gratitude for every 
uttered platitude. t 

He calls a meeting of his staff; those hoble 
ladies. . 

He bangs his fist upon the desk and raises 
hades, 


Forgetting that they, by the dozens, 
Have aunts and uncles and first cousins 
On the board — all rugged natives, 

Who know not ablatives from datives; 

But who come, armed, at all the meetings, 
Prepared to hand out verbal beatings. 


Ah! Peace. It’s wonderful. Ah! Quiet. 
Yes, that’s for me: I think I'll try it. 
As I rush in where angels pause, 

I think that I should drop the Cause, 
I’ll give up all these foolish things 

And grow myself a pair of wings. 

— William E. Gillis in Connecticut 
School Administrator. 


GLEANED FROM EXAMINATIONS 


The acid soliloguised on cooling. 

A circle is a figure with no corners and only 
one side. 

Typhoid fever may be prevented by fascination. 

When you breathe you inspire. When you do 
not breathe you expire. 

The cuckoo does not lay its own eggs. 

Acrobats have subtle spines. 

An aquarium is a man who collects old things. 

A Senator is half horse and half man. 

A brunette is a young bear. 

Kreisler can play the violin to distraction: 

When you cross a busy street you must have 
all your fatilities about you. 

Killing a man in cold blood means killing him 
when he is dead. 

Matrimony is a place where souls suffer for 
a time on account of their sins. 

Liberty of conscience means being able to 
do wrong without bothering about it after- 
wards. 

Iron mould can be removed by using a cold 
chisel. 

Sugar is used in tea and coffee to make them 
sweat. 


THE HELPERS 

A wise old proverb says—all people in the 
whole world are divided into four groups: 

1. Those who pull the wagon help the group 
and the world advance. 

2. Those who walk beside the wagon take care 
of themselves, but do not help the group. 

3. Those who ride in the wagon expect the 
group to serve them. 

4. Those who obstruct the wagon and hinder 
on a and so hinder the progress of the 
world. 


Stories for Speechmakers 


An educator in explaining his failure to have 
a formal paper to present at a convention, said 
that he had carefully written out a 45-minute 
speech, a 30-minute speech, and a 15-minute 
speech. Unfortunately, he had lost all three en- 
route, and felt compelled to merely tell about 
his topic in 10 minutes, which he did vigorously 
and to the relief of his tired listeners. 


Advertisers Products and Services 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
advertisement oppears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct 
to advertisers or use the coupon in requesting information from a number of advertisers.. 


Code Page Code Page 
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120 American Crayon Co...... 60 1220 Inertol Co., Inc........... 10 
121 American Radiator & 1221 Johnson Service Company. 1 


Standard Sanitary Corp.... 6 1222 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 


122 American Seating Co..... 14 ee 10 
123 American Structural 1223 Mengel Company, The.... 16 
Products Company........ 5 
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124 Ampro Corporation, The... 53 


Regulator Co........ 3rd cover 
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FINE GRIND 


‘BLEND 


Coffee 


Into every container of Sherman exquisite 
coffee goes something that is not grown in the 
bean. It is the essence of all that we have 
learned in the past sixty-six years of the art 
of blending fine coffees . . . of roasting and 
packing them exclusively for those who cater 
to the public. That means something to you! 
It means uniformity, full value and certain 


guest satisfaction. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., 1950 
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T-460 
Johnson ‘‘DUAL’’ Master 
Room Thermostat 


HERE ARE THE ADVANTAGES— 


. The controlling element is located directly above the heating coil. 


CONSTANT SPACE TEMPERATURE — NO DRAFTS 


& Stable discharge temperature 
The results— 

ey Quick response to variations in steam pressure 
and other influences which ordinarily produce unstable control. = 
@ Minimum deviation in room temperature when the demand for heat changes .. . 
: A Johnson Master Room Thermostat of high sensitivity can be 
ire P 7 ‘ . ee . ” a , 
@ Both high and low limits of the discharge temperature are provided . . . The 
Submaster Airstream Thermostat controls the temperature of the air 
f oP 
| discharged by the unit between those limits, as directed by the Master Room 

~ 


employed because, operating through the Johnson Submaster 
Airstream Thermostat, it cannot produce “‘hunting” discharge temperatures 


Thermostat. (When a Johnson “DUAL” Room Thermostat T-325 
is used, as illustrated, it controls at reduced 
temperature during non-occupancy periods.) 


OPERATING CYCLE— 


j 
| 
During the “‘warm-up”’ period, the unit delivers 
| air which is heated to the maximum possible tem- 
perature. As the room approaches the desired 
: temperature, the Johnson operator opens the out- 
door air damper to a fixed minimum position and 
the Johnson valve on the heating coil throttles. 
If the room tends to overheat, the valve closes 
and the outdoor air damper gradually moves to 
its maximum open position. 
The automatic switch on the Johnson damper 
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Cairn 


to conéfol Unit Ventilators... 


the JOHNSON /Waoilor-Sulmatlov” method 


Johnson Submaster 
Airstream Thermostat 


Johnson 
Damper Operator 


Johnson 


te operator closes the outdoor air damper when the Diaphragm Valve 
unit is not in operation, 

1e 
ve 
irt Fe 

d Ask a Johnson engineer from a nearby branch office to explain Johnson “Master- 
. Submaster”’ Control in more detail. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, 
er Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 

! 
us. 
a ble matic Ke mpevatine and 


JOHNSON ° 


DESIGN - MANUFACTURE: 





te Condilte “CONTROL 
INSTALLATION - SINCE 1885 


Robert N. Mandeville School, Carman School District, Flint, Mich.; Louis A. Chandler, — 


Pres. BD. of ED.; Bennet and Straight, Architects; Karl B. Foster, General Contractor. \_ 
eae foal an 





























SELECTS BERGER SERVICE 


Berger Type SD Steel Lockers 
Recessed in Corridors of New 
Robert N. Mandeville School 


Overcrowding and staggered programs are ended for 
Flint, Michigan, high school students. Their ultra- 
modern Robert N. Mandeville School—named for a 
Carman School District World War II hero—admitted 
1,000 enthusiastic students in September. 


Prominent in the new school’s superb equipment are 
Berger Steel Lockers. In this case, as in thousands more, 
experienced Berger representatives helped school of- 
ficials and architects translate their ideas into a work- 
able storage plan. 


Berger service and cooperation are recognized wher. 
ever lockers are used. As largest supplier of steel stor- 
age equipment to the schools of America, Berger 
contributes valuable ideas on how to use it best. Berger 
will plan and engineer your storage equipment, fur- 
nish the material and handle all installation details. 


Whether your school building program already is under- 
way or still in the planning stage, call in your Berger 
representative now. Write us for more information. 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Republic Steel Corporation 
CANTON 5, OHIO 












Recessed groupings of Berger double-tier, standard louvre Steel Lockers line the 
spacious corridors. School planning experts recommend that corridor lockers be 
provided for each student up to 125% of the school’s capacity. 





STEEL 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


STEEL Lockers, Wardrobes, Storage 
Cabinets 


Ld 
of America STEEL Office Equipment ond Furniture 


STEEL Cabinets for Kitchens, Laborato- 
ries. Dispensaries 


STEEL Shop Equipment, Shelving 
STEEL Book Shelf Units, Library Stacks 






«fh complete Atel egutamere sernize jor the “hem 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMBING 





at Harriet Gifford School, Elgin, Illinois : 


LEROY W. THOMPSON, Elgin, Illinois 
ARCHITECT 


ELMER GYLLECK & ASSOCIATES, Elgin, Illinois 


ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS Lavatories shown are the Crane Neuday, of 
ILLINOIS HYDRAULIC CONSTRUCTION CO., Elgin, Illinois. POFCelain enameled cast iron. Although mod- 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR erately priced, the Neuday offers such qual- 

M. F. RUNGE, Elgin, Illinois ity features as the high shelf back, rectangular 

PLUMBING CONTRACTOR basin—and exclusive Dial-ese controls, eas- 


iest for young fingers to work. 

Reflected in the mirror are Crane Sanitor 
Urinals, of vitreous china. Slope front design 
assures highest sanitation, lowest mainte- 
nance. From the complete Crane line of quality 
school plumbing. 





For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE.. CHICAGO 5 
_——_" PLUMBING AND HEATING » 
ess VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
































Transfiguration School to help “eliminate all plastering 


The same school boasts a gym that’s 
a striking example of practicality and 
attractiveness. Unfinished cinder blocks 
form the upper section of the wall, and 
a Weldwood wainscot gives an attractive 
touch to the room. Craftsman Grade Oak 
Weldwood is used both here and in the 
room above. 


With costs rising faster than budgets, school officials grow 
more economy-minded every day. And when a material 
combines economy with decorative beauty, it becomes 
doubly attractive. 


That’s Weldwood®. 


Structural strength enables you to use Weldwood as a 
building material. And the wide variety of fine hardwoods 
available . . . both imported and domestic . . . makes 
Weldwood an ideal finishing material. 


That’s the way Architect Green accomplishes his objec- 
tive. Plastering is eliminated by the construction of interior 
walls with Weldwood applied directly to studding. The 
resulting wall is beautiful, durable, easy and economical to 
maintain. And because Weldwood is particularly suitable 


c ® 
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HERE'S AN A77RACTIVE WAY 
TO SAVE MONEY 
IN SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Architect Robert A. Green uses plywood extensively in the 


and as much millwork as possible . . . two costly trades.” 


WELDWOOD Plywood 


Manufactured and distributed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION new York 18, N.Y. 
and U.S.-MENGEL PLYWOODS, INC., Louisville 1, Ky. 


Branches in Principal Cities * Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas * Dealers Everywhere 










This classroom in the Transfiguration 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y., takes advantage 
of Weldwood’s structural-decorative qual- 
ities to build in a practical wardrobe. 
Note simple molding, sheer wall treat- 
ment and the absence of expensive 
millwork. 




















to sheer wall treatment, expensive millwork is reduced to 
a minimum. 


Weldwood has other advantages, too. For instance, the 
big, easy-to-work, easy-to-handle panels go up fast. Large 
wall areas are completed quickly. Thus, you save on labor 
costs, too. 


Certainly a material that offers so much deserves a place 
in your construction plans. Make certain your architects’ 
specifications call for the economy that construction with 
plywood can provide. And make certain, too, that they call 
for Weldwood Plywood. That way you can be certain 
you're getting the material that sets the standard of quality 
for the industry. 


Interior grade Weldwood Plywood is guaranteed for 
the life of any building in which it is installed. 
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Daylight Engineering stops harsh contrasts, throws daylight across library-study of Lake 
Forest Junior High School, Shreveport, La. Architect: Peyton Bosworth, Shreveport. 


PLENTY OF DAYLIGHT ON THE DARK SIDE OF EVERY 


CLASSROOM, THROUGH 


Above, child near ordinary window gets harsh brightness and 
glare, others suffer from high degree of contrast, need over- 
head light. Right, light beams striking Insulux Glass Block No. 
363. See how built-in prisms route light UP, and spread it. Result 
is even, diffused light over all parts of classroom. 


Daylight Engineering 


Daylight is free. Schools can well afford to plan to use more of it 
properly. Daylight on the inner rows of desks, work tables and 
blackboards means more than just less eyestrain on pupils! It 
means fewer curved spines, better work, less fatigue, better health 
and morale. 

Why build expensive windows for light—then cover most of 
the glass to shut the light out? Why build a school whose hand- 
some exterior becomes a patchwork of haphazardly drawn shades 
or blinds as soon as it is used? Why waste 44% of the free daylight 
that can give pupils the best light of all? 

Find out how you can make use of handsome, insulating, 
durable, fire-resistant, light-diffusing Insulux Fenestration. For a 
consultation on your daylighting possibilities, and a copy of our 
new booklet, “Better Light for Our Children,’’ write to the Day- 
light Engineering Laboratory, Dept. AS-12 Box 1035, Toledo 1, 
Ohio. INSULUX 

Insulux Division, American Structural Products Company, ” copes” 


Subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass Company. CLASS 
; BLOCK 


INSULU X FENESTRATION SYSTEMS 
— ty the pioneers of Daylight Engineering 
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American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 





Unusual New Texas School 


selects American-Standard 


MThe new Rosedale School of Austin, Texas, is an 
outstanding example of modern school planning for 
greater efficiency and convenience. A number of 
small washrooms off classrooms, for example, supple- 
ment conventional centralized washrooms. 

To complete this modern setup, the Rosedale 
School has American-Standard Plumbing Fixtures 
throughout. Attractive in design, these products are 
noted for efficient operation, easy maintenance, and 
long life even under rugged service conditions. 

Whether you are equipping a large school or a 
small one, you'll find both heating equipment and 
plumbing fixtures to fit your particular needs in the 
complete American-Standard line. Your Heating and 
Plumbing Contractor will be glad to help you select 


the right products for your requirements . . . and your 
Just the right height . . . for students of all sizes. These handsome NEO-TORIC budget. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains of permanently non-absorbent genuine vitreous china 7 , ) : a ‘Sear - J 
feature special angle stream, with automatic volume regulator, and metal Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


guard that permits escape of water and prevents ‘‘squirting.”’ 





This MADERA Water Closet is conveniently located adjacent to a classroom so It’s easy for students to keep clean with a convenient BESSEMER Wash Sink 
that younger children will not have to leave the immediate vicinity. The in the hall. And the Bessemer itself is easy to keep clean, too, with its 
Madera is an elongated closet and features thorough syphon jet flushing smooth, good-looking enamel finish over a rugged cast iron base. The sink 
action. It is made of genuine vitreous china. is wall-supported for greater facility in cleaning the floor area around it. 






WAAAAAALAWW Serring home amd ndustty, DW ~>»\ 


MERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS « ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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Truscon Intermediate Classroom Windows are custom built in integral 
units with widths up to 10'-0" and in heights up to 9'0”". They are 
fabricated, bonderized and painted to the same exacting specifications 
as the time tested standard line of Truscon Intermediate Windows. 


This is the newest development 
in Truscon light-and-ventilation engineering 
for classroom use! Point for point, the Truscon Classroom 
Intermediate Window offers greater flexibility, greaterand more 
efficient use of Nature’s free sunlight and fresh air, and greater 
simplicity of maintenance than any other type of classroom window. 
Note: Upper light of efficient diffusing pattern glass. Lower light clear. 
Alternate opportunities: insulating (double) glass, heat absorbing glass, or 
non-glare glass. Glass is installed from the interior side. Choice of glazing 
completely adaptable to geographical location, climatic conditions, degree 
of exposure. Ventilators can be installed in both lower and upper glass 
panels of vision strip if desired. Important feature is marked economy 
in original cost. Also superior maintenance from standpoint of 
window washing and glass replacement. Write for free 
illustrated literature giving complete details on 
this Truscon window innovation! 


: 
se@er eee eevee eee ee © & @ 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Steel Windows and T ay s CON s STEEL COMPANY 


Mechanical Operators . . . Steel Joists . . . Metal Lath . . . Steel- as ee 
deck Roofs . . . Reinforcing Steel . . . Industrial and Hangar Steel YOUNGSTOWN ] OHIO 
Doors...Bank Vault Reinforcing ...Radio Towers...Bridge Floors. Warehco 
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Eacu OF THE PUPILS 
in positions A, B and C have equal protection 
against drafts. Yet every pupil in every part 
of the room has the benefit of fresh air from 
scientifically controlled ventilation. Good 
health, good study habits and prevention of 
noise are benefits of the wonderful new 
DRAFT | STOP System — an exclusive develop- 
ment of Herman Nelson, leaders in modern 


classroom ventilation. 
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COMPLETE ROOM PROTECTION 


N” DRAFT|STOoP offers a new 


method of classroom ventila- 
tion. By trapping drafts before they 
carry cold rushes of air to particular 
parts of the room, it is now mechan- 
ically possible to produce uniform 
temperatures, introduce fresh air 


throughout an entire room. 


This radical change, made possible 
by the new DRAFT|sTOP System, means 
healthful conditions for students. 


Coughs and colds and spread of 


germs can be reduced. Controlled 
fresh air, at uniform temperature 
ends stuffiness that dulls young minds. 
Alert pupils learn with ease, coop- 
erate more readily, have a keener 


interest in school studies. 


Whatever your connection with the 
equipment installed in every new 
school, you should investigate the 
Herman Nelson DRAFT|sTOP System 
now. There’s nothing more important 


for classroom comfort today. 





















"+ STOPS DRAFTS 


... yet ventilates schoolrooms 
= properly... only nerman netson 


makes this new kind of unit ventilation system .. . 


only schools having J} RAFT 








have every modern facility 
for good health and proper condition 
of room temperature and fresh air to promote 


best possible study habits. 


GET ALL THE FACTS ON 
MODERN CLASSROOM VENTILATION 





— Send now 


for book explainin g 






r DRAFT 

Tro. 

ae Just released, 
inds. ‘ 

a fully illustrated, 
coop- 

keener yours on request. 

Write Dept. AJ-12, 

ith the Moline, Illinois 
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HERMAN NELSON 


Division of the AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


PLANTS IN LOUISVILLE, KY. AND MOLINE, ILL. 
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SCHOOL 


FOR SIGHT UNSEEN 


use MIRROPANE 


To the children... 
IT’S A MIRROR! 





To observers... 
IT’S A WINDOW! 


Children, at work and play, can be watched with- 
out their knowing it at the Exceptional Children’s 
Foundation, Los Angeles. So far as they can tell, 
those are just mirrors above the counter. But being 
made of Mirropane*, the transparent mirror, they are 
clear windows to observers on the dimly lighted 
opposite side. 

If you have any groups or classes whose social 
behavior or progress at their tasks could be studied 
best if observation were unsuspected, Mirropane 
gives you the perfect means. Viewed from the side 
having the stronger illumination, it looks like an 
ordinary mirror. From the dimly lit side, it’s trans- 
parent. Easily framed into any wall. Write for 


full information. *® 


IRROP ANE 





LIBBE )WENS+FORD GLASS COMPANY 
103125 NICHOLAS BLDG., TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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Eliminate paint problems 


bale Cole] ¢-) at- bale MNJ aloy' 2-3 ab doles catch. 





Wherever you have paint problems due to moisture, they 
can be solved completely and economically with RaMuUC* 
MILDEW-PROOF ENAMEL. Made especially for the purpose, 
this long-lasting enamel has a waterproof, chlorinated 
rubber base that withstands continuous exposure to steam 
and hot water — never blistering, peeling or fading 


Mildew-proof, easy to clean! 


Furthermore, RAMUC contains a special fungicide that ac- 
tively prevents the formation of mildew and eliminates 
musty, unsightly growths. Its hard, tile-like finish makes 
cleaning easy, too. Scrubbing and caustics will never dull 
RAMUC’s smooth, sparkling appearance. And because one 
application lasts for season after season, you enjoy real 
dollar savings! For full information, write for Folder 
#582, today! *Trademark 


INERTOL CO., INC. 


480 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Dept. $, Newark 5, N. J. 
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TRANSPARENT MIRROR « PRODUCT OF LIBERTY MIRROR DIVISION 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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The Fire calls the firemen. An automatic 
FIRE ALARM is a feature of GLOBE 
Sprinkler systems. It operates while 
sprinklers are extinguishing the FIRE. 
Install this system. Why depend on a 
passerby for a midnight FIRE alarm? 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK...CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 
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There are no purlins here. No need for that 
expense. In many cases, even the girders are 
eliminated. Just lay new, long-span Fenestra* 
“AD” Panels on supporting masonry... one of 
the quickest, strongest, most economical ways 
to build a one-story school. 

Quickly laid without special skills, these good- 
looking lightweight metal panels interlock to 
give you a smooth, finished ces/ing. So builders 
paint instead of plaster. If you wish, Fenestra 
“AD” Panels can be perforated and backed with 
an insulating element to soak up sound. 

“AD” Panels form the roof—over the strong, 


Fenestra 


Panels - Windows -: Doors 


“Use Our 25 Years’ Experience in Metal Panel Engineering” * 
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Bendle School at Flint, 
Michigan, where the two 
flat surfaces of “AD” 
Panels form the ceilings 
and roof, Architect: 
Bennett & Straight, Dear- 
born. Contractor: Perry- 
Root Company, Flint. 


Lower illustration shows 
how side laps interlock 
to form smooth, flat ceil- 
ings, strong, flat roof. 
Panels standardized in 
16” width. Depths 3’, 
4\4",6” and 714”. Gauges 
16 to 13. 





flat surface, roofing goes on quickly, smoothly. 

There’s a low-cost, beautiful one-story school 
—clean-lined and easy to maintain. Economical 
to heat. Noncombustible. 

Get the whole story about this remarkable, new 
method of school building. And the product that 
makes it possible . . . the multi-purpose panel 
package that is structural material, finished ceil- 
ing, strong, flat roof, built-in acoustical treat- 
ment, safety measure against fire—all in one. 

Call your nearest Fenestra representative, listed 
in the yellow section of your phone book, or 


mail the coupon. 
*Trademark 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. AS-12, 2256 BE. Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Building Panels. 


Name 
Company 


Address 





Please send me, without obligation, information on Fenestra 
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“Prove. POWERS 


| THERMOSTATIC SHOWER MIXERS 
: Give SAFEST Control Obtainable 


T | 
TYPE H DIAL DIA. 6” 





ONLY ONE MOVING PART — Powerful thermostatic 
motor assembly is easily accessible from the front. 
Simple and durable construction insures long life and 
minimum of maintenance. 





STANDARD TESTS 


Federal Government Specifications (WW- 
P-54la) require that thermostatic water 
mixing valves be tested under conditions 
specified below: 


Pressure Changes in 7 


Hot and Cold Water Supplies | sary 
50% Increase in pressure ' 
50% Decrease in pressure 
Failure of Cold or Hot Water Supply 





Temperature Rise in Hot Water Supply | 


100° rise in temperature of hot water supply 
from 125 to 225°F 


@ Proof obtained from tests described at left will 

If You Test show that no other thermostatic or pressure actu- 

Various Water Mixing Valves ated shower mixer provides the greater safety 
by the above conditions . . . insured by a Powers Type H Mixer. 


you will find that 


POWERS Type H In 1923 POWERS pioneered with the first pres- 
THERMOSTATIC WATER MIXERS sure actuated type mixer which has been ob- 
Will Out-perform soleted by our far superior Type H Thermostatic 

All Other Mixers Mixer. Its powerful quick acting thermostatic 

Note that Government test specifications motor gives the most accurate control obtain- 
include TEMPERATURE rise. Pressure able regardless of pressure or temperature changes 


actuated mixers do not safeguard shower 


aan ane Otsdena. in water supply lines. 


When only one shower accident may cost many 







"The BEST Showers times more than POWERS mixers, why risk 
being “‘half-safe’’ with less than the safest mix- 
f i er made? 





(TH) 





at. | 
i THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN OVER 50 CITIES e SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 





a é 
\ 
Over 58 Years of Water Température Contro/ 


rt CHICAGO 14, ILL., 2720 Greenview Ave. » NEW YORK 17,N.Y., 231 E. 46 St. 
are regulated by POWERS”’ LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., 1808 W. 8th St. + TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave. 
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Why is this hard to read ? 


You can see for yourself that reading under these 
conditions creates a teaching problem for you. 
It creates a lighting problem for us. 

This might be caused by spacing the luminaires 
too far apart... or not having enough luminaires 


. or by not choosing the right equipment. 


Westinghouse 


PLANNED 
LIGHTING 
PAYS 





The answer to these questions requires the 
services of a qualified lighting engineer. 

Westinghouse offers a choice of equipment en- 
gineered to solve specific classroom problems 
and qualified engineering service .. . men who 


know how to apply this equipment, economically. 
J-04286 
This story, a customer's approach 
to classroom problems—is in the 
“ABC Plan for School Lighting,” 
B-4556. Whether you plan light- 
ing, buy lighting, or install light- 
ing this book should be on your 
desk. Write W estinghouse Electric 
Corporation, P. O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. _ 
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Desk-top shown at correct 20° slope for reading, 
writing or drawing. Pupil can easily adjust it to 
conventional 10° slope; or to level position for 
manipulative tasks; or lift it for easy access to 
book-box. Deep-curved plywood back with self- 
adjusting lower rail and plywood cradleform seat 
with no rearward elevation, promote relaxed sit- 
ting and freedom to perform. 





Designed to comply fully with the 
latest findings of science, the new 
American Universal ‘““Ten-Twenty” 
Desk is earning enthusiastic praise 
from teachers and delighted 
approval from children. 

Among its exclusive advantages 
are simple, noiseless adjustment 
to three approved desk-top posi- 
tions, and automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment to provide focal 
adjustment for all tasks in any 
desk-top position. The 30 to 55% 
reflectance of its light natural- 


FREE! Also write for new illustrated booklet, “The 
Co-ordinated Classroom,” by Darell Boyd Harmon; deals 
comprehensively with all phases of modern classroom 
environment. And "The Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’,” with 
comments by educators using this desk. 


Harding School, Mason City, lowa 





wood finish conforms with accepted 
brightness ratios. Body torque for 
left or right eye-hand preferences 
is reduced by the 45° seat swivel 
either way, which also provides 
easy ingress and egress. 

Roomy, sanitary one-piece steel 
book-box is easy of access, easy 
to keep clean. Both seat and book- 
box are easily adjusted to the 
height of the occupant. Write for 
full-color brochure describing the 
American Universal “Ten-Twenty’: 
in complete detail. 





ctmecican Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan; Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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Nor this boy. He’s studying hard to learn—that he may 


make a substantial place for himself in his world of tomor- 
row. Many advantages are his as he strives for knowledge, 
including the advantage of being able to study in pleasant 
surroundings, under ideal health giving conditions. 


Educators, today, have taken to task the problem of afford- 
ing students the best possible conditions for learning. And 
to insure alert, attentive minds during classroom hours 
much attention has been focused upon Controlled Atmosphere. 
It has been found that pupils show greater interest in activi- 
ties—advance more rapidly when healthful temperatures, 
correct humidity and adequate ventilation prevail. 


In this regard Honeywell controls have become the 
standard in the school field. Long the leader in the manu- 
facture and development of automatic heating and ventilat- 
ing controls, Honeywell offers assurance of reliable perfor- 
mance, greater simplicity, and more dependable operation 
with less service. If you are planning an improvement 
program or a new building project, it will be to your advan- 
tage to consult Honeywell’s nationwide staff of specially 
trained field engineers about Controlled Atmosphere. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, 


Minn. In Canada: Toronto 17, Ont. a 








HONEYWELL SIMPLICITY 
SAVES SERVICE 


YOU WILL WANT TO READ THIS BOOKLET 


before you specify the ventilatiny system for your school 








IF you are an architect, engineer or school official 
confronted with the problem of deciding on the ventilation 
for a new school—and if you are not fully acquainted with 
the NesBItT system—you will find it profitable to study 
this free publication. Your choice of unit ventilators will 
affect inevitably the comfort, health, success and happiness 
of teacher and pupils—and the prosperity of the school- 
house budget—for years to come. 

This interesting, 16-page illustrated booklet will acquaint 
you with the many major NesBitt developments in class- 
room ventilation during the past thirty years. It will tell 
you about the Air Volume Stabilizer which prevents more 
than the design percentage of outdoor air from entering 
the unit, thus economizing on fuel . . . the Motor and Fan 
Assembly which is a model of simplicity, quietness and 
trouble-free performance . . . the One-Piece Roll Damper 
which has economically no counterpart in the entire indus- 
try ... the Uniform Air Discharge accomplished by the 
Nesbitt Radiator with dual steam-distributing tubes . . . 
the ingenious new Comfort Control! which imposes a ther- 
mal blanket against the window wall of ice . . . and the 
Directed-Flow Adjustable Outlet which permits the air- 
discharge direction to be varied for the particular require- 
ments of every classroom. 
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This booklet also describes the useful and decorative stor- 
age cabinets which may be integrated with the unit venti- 
lator to form “The Nesbitt Package”—another Nesbitt 
development. However, it is not necessary to purchase the 
storage cabinets to secure the new standard of classroom 
comfort which is entirely inherent to the Nesbitt Series 
500 Syncretizer. 

Publication 261 will readily explain why more Nesbitt 
units are being specified than any other make . . . and it 
will show you that no other unit ventilator is equipped 
to operate with the comfort and economy of the Nesbitt 
Syncretizer. Send for your copy today, or contact the near- 
est Nesbitt or American Blower Corporation sales office. 


She Ntabitt Synerel 


t Joun J. Nesvirt, rnc., State Road & Rhawn St. | 
| Philadelphia 36, Pennsylvania 
| Please send me a free copy of Publication 261. j 
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